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TO CONTRIBUTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive miatter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) ie: 


Six months - - = - - 14s. 1d,* 
Three Months’ - = - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 0s. 7d. 
Three months - - - - - tos. 4d. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails, 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TaTLeER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them, 


MILITARY EXHIBITION, é2un7 


ADMISSION, Daily, 1s. Open 12.0 noon till 11.30 p.m, 
Bic Guns, Freitp Hospitats, ExpLosives, BATTLE 
PicrureEs, Portraits, RELIcS oF HEROES. 
BRITISH ARMY and FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
TRESTLE and PONTOON BRIDGE BUILDING 
by ENGINEERS, at 2.0, 6.0, and 7.0 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS 
AND OTHER MILITARY BANDS. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE: 
IMRE KIRALFY’S GREAT MILITARY SPECTACLE, 
CHINA: Or, THE RELIEF OF THE LEGATIONS. 
The most realistic dramatic spectacle ever produced. 


TWICE .DAILY. at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, 1s. to 5s, 


A Boat Trip on the Canton River. The Stereorama. 
Boer Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp. American Con- 
tinuous Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures 


IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 


Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) 16,000 .. 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK ff 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8,000 13,000 


5 an ad 
Passengers are conyeyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK, 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) 13,000 
PATRICIA - 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 1 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


. éc co 

For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Soutampton and Plymouth, 


ANTED at once, by an American publishing in 
England, an EXPERIENCED and ENERGETIC 
MANAGER capable o. pushing new ideas in the pub- 
lication field. A good salary will be paid the right man, 
and only men of the highest qualifications need present 
themselves.—Room 78, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


SOCIAL BISLEY. 


Sout! attractions apart, it must be owned 

that rifle shooting in itself is far less 
exciting to the spectators than it is to the 
competitors themselves. We can all take 
an interest in horse racing or -cricket and 
other athletic pastimes, but in rifle shooting 
there is no movement, no dramatic fascination, 
nothing but long rows of grimly silent men 
lying either on their stomachs or their backs 
and popping away at targets which can only 
be scrutinised with the help of a telescope. 


t must therefore be confessed that as a 
mere spectacle the three-stage shooting 
for the King’s Prize cannot rank with a race on 
Epsom Downs oramatchatLord’s. Hitherto 
the only dramatic element in the Bisley show 
has been furnished by competitions like the 
“Loyd Lindsay,” which include riding, jump- 
ing, and shooting, with kindred contests for 
cyclists in place of horsemen. But this year 
perhaps the most interesting event took the 
form ofateam shoot for the new challenge cup 
offered by Earl Roberts. This was a shoot 
which, with its half-hidden “Boers” and 
British entrenchments (of canvas)—from which 
the “Tommies” popped up jack-in-the-box- 
like to deliver their hasty volleys and down 
again all within four seconds--formed an 
exciting enough scene-of-war realism that was 
witnessed by the conqueror of Paardeberg 
himself, with whom was the reliever of 
Ladysmith, Sir Evelyn Wood, and other 
distinguished visitors. 


Benes the ropes, too, there was a very large 

crowd of spectators, bigger almost than 
any that Bisley has ever seen before its closing 
day, when the gold medal is shot for. But it 
was the conqueror of Cronje they had come 
to see more than the competition for his cup, 
and curiously enough among the men who 
cheered him as he arrived and departed were 
a considerable number of volunteers who had 
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served under him in South Africa, including 
Scott, the burly Melrose blacksmith who was 
twice second for the Queen’s and who lately 


gained the Caledonian Shield at Edin- 
burgh, with Morris of Glamorgan, the 
winner of this year’s bronze medal, who 


fought at Diamond Hill. 


Gomera with the crowd on the Com- 

mander-in-Chief’s Cup day that of the 
Public Schools’ day—when the Ashburton 
Shield was shot for by the brightest and 
bravest lads in all England—was but a poor 
one this year, though there was a sufficient 
number of fond paters, maters, sisters, cousins, 
and aunts to hover round the various firing 
stands of their blond darlings and to cheer 
the Etonians when they were declared the 
winners of the coveted trophy. The Duke 
of Wellington once remarked that England’s 
battles were won on the cricket fields of 
Eton, but perhaps it would now be more 
correct to say—in these days of rifle clubs 
versus cricket clubs—that those battles will 
henceforth be gained on the ranges at Bisley. 


part from the Public Schools’ day, when the 
pavilion at luncheon-time showed some- 
thing of a society function, and the ensuing 
Commander-in-Chiefs Cup day, when Sir 
Henry and Lady Fletcher entertained a dis- 
tinguished company of about fifty guests to 
meet Earl Roberts, the biggest social event of 
the Bisley meeting was the Canadian “At 
Home” given by Colonel Tilton, command- 
ingthe Dominion team, in the pavilion,which is 
one of the most striking and picturesque fea- 
tures of the whole camp. A replica of a 
summer villa on the St. Lawrence, with 
verandah and spacious entrance hall, it is 
built entirely of material sent from Canada, 
carpentered with polished maple wood and 
furniture, and richly adorned with all Dominion 
trophies of the chase. 


ast year the commander of the Canadian 
team was Colonel Maclean of Halifax, 
a distant relative of the Moorish Commander- 
in-Chief ; and his successor this year, Colonel 
Tilton, is over here in the same capacity for 
the second time. His garden party, with 
its band and pipers from Aldershot and its 
trainful of special visitors from London, was 
a most hospitable and kindly affair, well cal- 
culated to tighten the bonds of that oversea 
kinship which has shrunk not from making 
the greatest sacrifices for us in the struggle 
which is to result in another Dominion. 


here is a considerable, if not, indeed, a 
predominant, Scotch element, as ever, in 
the Canadian team, who came over determined 
to win the Kolapore Cup ; and the compliment 
which they paid the camp in the shape of 
their “garden party” was returned by the 
London S:ottish, who organised a most success- 
ful concert in the huge umbrella tent, beneath 
the spreading canvas of which the Bishop of 
Stepney on the previous ‘“ mid-Sunday ” had 
preached an eloquent and appropriate sermon 
with just the necessary touch of timely Jin- 
goism in it. 
t is now eleven yeas since the Princess of 
Wales fired the first shot at Bisley—as the 
Queen inaugurated Wimbledon some little 
time before the death of her beloved consort, 
who was mainly instrumental in founding the 
volunteer force—and now Bisley is one of our 
solidly established national institutions ; not 
nearly so attractive, perhaps, as Wimbledon 
from the social and fashionable point of view, 
yet immensely more valuable as a test of 
practical marksmanship. 
CHARLES LOWE. 
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acy Warwick can write with equal facility of things other than 

flowers, for has she not edited a work on the progress of 
women’s eclucation, and does not her name appear on the title-page 
of the Life of Joseph Arch, farm labourer, M.P., and friend of the 
King? Her greatest triumphs are in connection with her own sex. 
To give employment to the young girls on her estate at Easton 
Lodge she founded a school of needlework, and in connection there- 
with opened the famous depét in Bond Street, where the beautiful 
lingerte and workmanship attract furtive glances from even the 
male eye. Then she established a hostel at Reading for the 
education of ladies in dairy-work, bee-culture, poultry-keep’ng and 
gardening, besides superintending 
other schemes far too numerous 
to ment on here. 


Tre singular beauty of the 
Countess of Warwick is 
well known, but those who have 
not seen her in the flesh can 
hardly realise how fascinating is 
her personality. Although her 
portraits are legion none of them 
do her justice, for while they 
show a face of wondrous charm 
yet give the features an appear- 
ance of hauteur—a hard mouth, 
merciless lips—very different 
indeed from the lady in the full 
flush of health and glorious 
womanhood. To see this youth- 
ful-looking lady preside over a 
charity bazaar, stall or meeting, 
few would guess that she was the 
mother of a grown-up son—Lord 
Brooke—who with her husband, 
the Earl of Warwick, has served 
his country in South Africa. 
But then the Countess has no time to grow old. Instead of 
bringing a “tiny rivulet of sympathies to London,” as she once 
expressed it, she has brought a vast flood which has not been 
“lost in the tide.” While, however, the duties of her position 
call her to town we know from her sumptuous volume, 4% O/d 
English Garden, that she dearly loves the country, her gardens of 
“friendship ” and “ sentiment ” about which she writes so lovingly. 


t appears after all that even the sensational sum of £20,000 which 
was given for the pearl necklace—a photograph of which I 
reproduce on another page—was really less than the proper value of 
that wonderful string of gems. Within a few days of the sale at 
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THE ROYAL GALLERY AT THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
As set out for the trial of Lord Russell 


Christie’s the necklace was again purchased, this time by Hunt and 
Roskell, the well-known jewellers, who, I am given to understand, 
paid no less than £30,000 for it. 


he race for the Ecipse Stakes this year was so far remarkable 
that it attracted more runners than had ever before taken part 
in this event. For the general public the chief interest was centred 
in the fact that two such popular horses as “ Diamond Jubilee ” and 
* Epsom Lad ” were running. The usual well-dressed throng made 
its way by rail and road, and the hope, where it existed, that some- 
thing in the shape of a breath of air might be found onthe Esher 
slopes was not altogether dis- 
sipated, though a stronger breeze 
would have been appreciated ; 
but plenty of grateful shade is to 
be found at Sandown, both in 
the stands and in the open, and 
in July is the next best thing to 
a cool breeze. Between racing 
the whole of the well-dressed 
crowd disappeared in the 
shadow. 


he King has taken to golf 
with all his well-known 
sporting enthusiasm, and at 
Windsor, near the Castle, a good 
course has been laid out. It is 
not long since Mr. Muir Ferguson, 
the well-known amateur, received 
an urgent telegram from Windsor 
to come and superintend the new 
links in the park, and he took 
with him Jack Kirkaldy, the St. 
Andrews professional. The King 
is so pleased with Kirkaldy’s work 
in connection with the laying out 
of the links that he has presented him with a scarf pin. 


W. S. Campoell 


(Capes J. W. Laycock of Wiseton Hall, Notts, who owns the 

motor car which came in first in the Paris-Berlin race, is a 
warm supporter of cricket, and by employing professional cricketers 
strives to educate his young neighbours in the great game. He is 
not long returned from South Africa, where as staff officer to General 
French he had lively experience of the more striking incidents of the 
war. He was with General French in the last train which left 
Ladysmith before the Boer investment isolated the garrison, and 
rode with his commanding officer into Kimberley when the siege was 
raised. 


“EPSOM LAD,” THE WINNER OF THE ECLIPSE STAKES 
His trainer, owner, and jockey 


“DIAMOND JUBILEE” 
The King’s famous horse that now runs for the Duke of Devonshire 


The value of the Eclipse Stakes is £10,000. The race was run at Sandown Park last Friday 


TELE TATE Te. 
most recent engagement is 


“The 

I that of Lady Clementina 
Hay and Captain Waring of the 
Blues. Lady Clementina is the only 
daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale and is a very pretty girl, 
though her small build in no way recalls the statuesque proportions 
of her mother, who is half Italian, being the daughter of Signor 
Vincenzo Bartolucci. Miss Bartolucci married in 1878 Lord William 
Montagu Hay, who shortly after succeeded to the marquisate on the 
sudden death of his elder brother. Lady Clementina was born in 
the following year, preceding her brother, Lord Gifford, the heir to 
the title, by five years. Captain Waring, her fancé, is a popular and 
good-looking young officer in the Guards ; and as he has about 
£16,000 a year and a beautiful house in Mayfair, that lacks nothing 
to complete it but a hostess, everything is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds ; and the wedding bells will ring as soon as the 
dressmakers can finish the trousseau. 


“ Ape him that hath shall more be given.” A fresh proof of the 

profound truth of that text may be found in the news that 
one of the two gvos /ots of the lottery, organised by M. Coquelin in 
aid of the Association of Dramatic Artists in France, has been won 
by Rothschild Bros. of Paris. These two prizes were each of 
the respectable amount of £4,000. The first fell to a fortunate 
hairdresser of Bordeaux, who will probably now abandon his shears 
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one in which the competito’s in 
mid-course have to dismount, plunge 
their heads into basins of water, 
in each of which bobs an apple, 
which they have to seize in their teeth, remount, and return over 
the hurdles, holding the apple in their teeth and an open parasol in 
their right hands ; another wherein they have to saddle their horses, 
make the round of the steeplechase course, dismount, light a cigar, 
remount, snatch a plate with an egg on it, and return over the jumps 
with the egg unbroken and the cigar lit. One of the children’s races 
caused great amusement; each little competitor pushed a wheel- 
barrow across which was laid a board, and on the board sat a live 
frog ; every time the frog jumped off the competitor had to stop and 
catch it again (one would like to know if the winner had ever read 
Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog” and the stability that may be given 
to the most active frog by filling him up with shot). 


alee success of the afternoon, however, was the ladies’ animals 

race. One lady led a hairy guinea-pig, another had a guinea- 
hen, another a cock, another a rabbit ; Countess d’Aud.gné remon- 
strated with a tortoise, Countess de Naléclu pinned her faith to a 
pigeon who would do everything but fly, and Countess Guy de 
Cliérissey argued desperately with a black sheep who proved that 
black sheep have not earned their reputation for nothing. The 
handicap was eventually won by Madame Marcotte, who hustled 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS AND SIR REDVERS BULLER VISITING THE CAMP AT BISLEY 


and curling irons. The other lucky number, 506,957, was one of 
10,000 tickets which Rothschild Bros., with their usual generosity, 
had taken in the lottery. But their generosity does not stop there ; 
for no sooner had M. Coquelin arrived, fresh from his London 
successes, than he was sent for by the great bankers, who to'd him 
that they wished to present the £4,000 of their winning number to 
the Association of Dramatic Artists to help to found the home 
for old actors which is one of the chief objects of the association. 


A brapos of Paris, the latest fad over there shows that Anglophobia 

z in politics does not prevent Anglomania in matters of sport 
and fashion, for the monde chic has gone wild over gymkhanas. 
Garden parties are altogether out of date in comparison with the 
more violent joys of the gymkhana, and the hot weather does not 
seem to have prevented even ladies taking part in the sports. A 
most successful gymkhana was organised by the society. of the 
Croix Rouge Frangaise a few days ago on the racecourse at 
Vincennes. The races were arranged by M. Van Yuffel, lieutenant 
of dragoons, and reflected great credit on him for their variety. 


hey included a rose race, wherein the rider, who has a rosette and 
bunch of ribbons on his shoulder, has to prevent the ribbons 
being snatched from him by the other competitors over the obstacles ; 
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her hairy guinea-pig to victory and the winning post, and the second 
prize fell to Madame Lepage who, garbed in white, conducted a 
refractory white duck with a white wand. 


he wonderful effects of the waters of Salsomaggiore (Italy) on the 
throat and larynx are being found out by our best-known 
singers. The inhalation cure there is now being followed by 
Madame Emma Eames, Madame Sibyl Sanderson, the Greek tenor, 
M. G. Apostolu, and the Spanish prima-donna, Senorita Concetta 
Rosalba. Signor Tamagno, who has achieved such great success 
this year in London, has just started for Salsomaggiore, where he 
goes every year for a course of inhalations and baths. 


t is said that Madame Melba, who is suffering from a slight 
attack of laryngitis which has prevented her singing at the 
opera this last week, is also going to this Italian health resort. 
These springs, which are situated about two hours south of 
Milan on the main line to Florence and Rome, are renowned 
for their effect not only in throat affections but chiefly in gout or 
rheumatism and anemia. They have long been known to Italians, 
but their fame has only spread throughout Europe since Mr. Ritz 
(of the Carlton Hotel) and Mr. Pfyffer (of the Hétel National, 
Lucerne) built their great Hétel des Thermes there. 
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fe will be interesting to see tne 

portrait that Mr. Alexander, 
the clever American painter, has 
recently completed of President 
Loubet. It is curious that with so many eminent portrait-painters 
realy at his beck and call among his countrymen the French 
President should have chosen an American to paint his portrait ; and 


THE CROQUET CHAMPIONSHIP AT SHEEN HOUSE 
Miss Bramwell, a gold medallist, playing an easy stroke 


the fact is not likely to add to his popularity with so very thin-skinned 
a nation asthe French. Mr. Alexander, who has madea considerable 
reputation in Paris, where he has lived and exhibited for a good 


many years, is, however, an American of the Americans, though he. 


caused a considerable flutter in the artistic dovecots of his native 
land last year by declaring, in the course of a Jecture he gave in the 
United States, that there were many entirely unknown American 
painters in Paris who were capable of outshining the self-satisfied 
members of the Society of American Artists, a society popularly 
supposed to suffer from the complaint known as “ swelled-head.” 


r. Alexander, whose unusually tall and spare figure proclaims him 
a near relation to the typical “ Brother Jonathan,” was a pupil 
of another American artist, Duvenech, who was so much appreciated 
by his pupils that when he left Munich for Florence in 1880 they 
followed him across the Alps, many of them accomplishing the 
journey on foot with a truly medizeval devotion. Mr. Duvenech, after 
astonishing Europe with his brilliant work in painting and etching 
(the first time his etchings were exhibited in London they were 
supposed to be by Mr. Whistler), succumbed to the temptations of 
professorship in America, and Poughkeepsie’s gain has been 
Europe’s loss. 


While on the subject of the portraits of eminent persons I may 

be permitted to tell a story in connection with the last 
portrait of His Holiness Leo XIII. The Pope has neither the time 
nor the inclination for having his portrait painted ; and even that 
admirable painter, Mr. McLure Hamilton (to whom we owe the best 
portraits of Gladstone in existence), had to give up the attempt to 
obtain sittings for a portrait of His Holiness, the commission of a 
devout Catholic community in America. But zl y a des accommode- 
ments méme avec ?Eglise; and this year a young Roman artist 
had sufficient influence to obtain the coveted sittings. When the 
portrait was finished the artist besought the Holy Father to enhance 
the value of the work by writing underneath a verse of Scripture and 
his signature. The Pope was nonplussed ; for once his infallibility 
was momentarily at fault, for the picture was a most awful daub ! 
The brain beneath the triple tiara, however, rose to the occasion ; 
and the Holy Father after writing the necessary chapter and verse, 
added the quotation, “It is I, be not afraid! Leo XIII.” Se non é 
vero, & ben trovato ! 


he Carlton Hotel is accustomed to being crowded, but it will 
certainly have to enlarge its premises if the tale is true that 

Mr. Frank Willard, who has “descended” there as the French say, 
has come with the philanthropic intention of establishing a matri- 
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monial agency for Anglo-American 
marriages. So many of our in- 
pecunious gentry require regilding 
with American dollars that it is 
likely Mr, Willard will suffer worse besieging than even M. Guérin 
in Fort Chabrol. The tiresome crossing of the Atlantic will be 
obviated ; the danger of being “let in” on the subject of the fortune 
of “poppa” will be averted; and, thanks to Mr. Willard, the 
American heiress will, practically speaking, be brought to our 
doors like our milk or our coals. 


M" Willard proposes to charge “a percentage on the income 

brought to a husband, and a fixed rate for the title 
delivered to the wife”; but this will surely clash with the 
narrow-minded law on company promoting which forbids the pro- 
moter receiving commissions from both parties. It is flattering 
to our national pride to know that, though he expects to do business 
all over Europe, he considers “a British title to be the most nego- 
tiable” ; and he adds that we ‘‘ would be amazed at the number of 
girls and women in the United States who are eager to exchange 
their money for the social position gained by wedding a title.” I am 
afraid our stock of amazement was exhausted by America long ago, 
and we can have nothing but admiration and gratitude for Mr. 
Willard in thus organising the American invasion on a sound 
business footing. But what will Uncle Sam say at his ducats and 
his daughters thus “vamosing” together for the benefit of the 
despised British “ dude” ? 


()verheard on passing two well-known chauffeurs who were cooling 

their automobilian thirst after breaking the record (and the 
law) in speed along the King’s highway: “I do not mind running 
over a dog, that does not jar one at all, but a pig -kicks and jumps 
in a perfectly beastly way.” All depends on the point of view. 


(O} the various meetings held at Sandown Park during the year 

the Eclipse meeting is always regarded as the best. Estab- 
lished in 1886, the Eclipse Stakes was the pioneer of the £10,000 
stakes, and the popularity of the race was at once established when 
the first year it fell to the share of the gallant Bendigo. The follow- 
ing year there was no race, and the same thing happened in 18go. 
Good horses have won the coveted stakes, as, apart from Bendigo, 
Orme was successful in it two years in succession, and other notable 
winners of it may be mentioned in Ayrshire, Flying Fox, and 
Diamond Jubilee. 


Knight 


MRS. ROSLING 
Who made such excellent practice at the revolver range at Bisley 
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‘T’he Photographic Convention of 
the United Kingdom chose 
Oxford for its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing. The new president of the 
year is Sir William Herschel of Littlemore, 
near Oxford, the grandson of the great 
astronomer, and his address was exceedingly 
interesting. The subject was colour photo- 
graphy, and specimens of various ways of 
producing colour pictures were shown either 
by three coloured glasses—red, green, and 
purple—or by one glass coloured with minute 
lines of red, green, and purple, so fine and 
so regular as to look white. 


GPE process is too intricate to describe in 

the limits of a paragraph, but the 
results were very beautiful. One of the 
slides shown had been taken by Sir William, 
and some excellent specimens were the work 
of Miss Acland, daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Acland. Miss Acland, who is a re- 
markably clever photographer, took the par- 
ticularly fine portrait of Sir William Hershel 
which is here reproduced. 


everyone who has been to the Academy 

has probably stopped before one of 
Herkomer’s pictures with the somewhat 
cryptic inscription, “ Seeing, I saw not ; hear- 
ing not, | heard.” It is a portrait of Miss 
Vanderbilt Wackerman, a_ beautiful young 
American who has been studying art in 
London for the last two years. ' I cannot 
vouch for the truth of the story, but I have 
been told on what ought to be excellent 
authority that more is to’ be heard of this 
picture, as Mrs. Wackerman made it a 
condition of allowing her daughter to sit that 
her name should be mentioned in the 
catalogue, and this condition has not been 
observed. t 


he trial of Lord Russell recalls the re- 
markable case of Ford Grey, Lord 
Grey of Wark, in the year 1685, which 
brought about “a scene unparalleled in our 
legal history,” to quote Macaulay. Lord Grey 
possessed splendid parliamentary abilities, 
but his life history was sullied by a great 
domestic crime. He had married Lady 
Mary, daughter of the Earl of Berkeley, who 
was then residing at Epsom. Through 
association and correspondence an attach- 
ment grew up between Lord Grey and Lady 
Henrietta Berkeley, his wife’s sister, which 
led to a scandalous elopement from Lord 
Berkeley’s house at Epsom. 


[2 a contemporary account of the trial 

Durdans is mentioned as the Earl of 
Berkeley’s seat, and it is also stated that 
the elopement took place from Lady 
Henrietta’s father's house. But although 
it is well known that the Earl of Berkeley 
built a former house from materials ob- 
tained from Nonsuch Palace, on the site of 
Lord Rosebery’s present. seat, it has been 
proved that the pair left Epsom from another 
of Lord Berkeley’s seats, formerly standing 
on the Leatherhead side of the town. 


jes Grey and his accomplices were brought 

to trial on a charge of conspiracy. 
Grey and Lady Henrietta appeared before 
the Court of King’s Bench with dauntless 
front, those whom Grey had wronged being 
rendered furious at the sight of him. Re- 
proaches and curses were poured forth on his 
wretched daughter by the old Earl of 
Berkeley. The Countess, after giving evi- 
dence interrupted by sobs, fainted away. 


SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL 
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The president of the Photographic Convention 


LADY VICTORIA INNES-KER 
Whose wedding takes place to-day 


LORD GREY OF WARK 
Who was tried by his peers in i685 
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A verdict of guilty was found by 
the jury. The remarkable scene 
which followed is vividly described 
by Macaulay :— 

When the court rose Lord Berkeley called on all his 
friends to help him to seize his daughter. The partisans 
of Grey rallied round her. Swords were drawn on both 
sides ; a skirmish took place in Westminster Hall. and it 
was with difficulty that the judges and tipstaves parted 
the combatants. In our time such a trial would be fatal 
to the character of a public man; but in that age the 
standard of morality amongst the great was so low and 
party spirit was so violent that Grey still continued to 
have considerable influence, though the Puritans, who 
formed a strong section of the Whig party, looked some- 
what coldly on him. 
ees Victoria Innes-Ker, whose marriage 

to Captain C. H. Villiers takes place 
to-day at St. George’s, Hanover Square, is 
the third notable Scots bride to wed in the 
last few days ; the others! being Lady Alice 
Boyle, the daughter of the Earl of Glasgow, 
and Lady Edith Montgomerie, the daughter 
of the Earl of Eglinton and Winton. Lady 
Victoria Innes-Ker is a sister of the young 
Duke of Roxburgh, who is at present on 
active service in South Africa. Her mother, 
the Duchess of Roxburgh, was a great 
favourite of the late Queen, and was for 
many years Mistress of the Robes and 
subsequently Extra Lady of the Bedchamber. 


ames of individual actors are more or less 
often associated in popular memory 
with particular theatres. At the present 
moment the overwhelming majority of people 
that have at one time or other within the past 
few years been present to witness the perform- 
ance of a musical comedy in the Gaiety will 
at once think of Mr. “ Teddy ” Payne when- 
ever the name of that theatre happens to crop 
up. If an individual can be said to help 
largely the fortunes of such a variety piece as 
a musical comedy then Mr. Edmund Payne 
is fairly entitled to the glory of making the 
Gaiety one of the most popular playhouses in 
London or in the English-speaking world, 


Ithough Mr. Payne was born in London 
and went on the stage when he left 
school it was not until some years afterwards 
that,he got, an engagement in his native city. 
Once he did appear in London he never again 
found time to act elsewhere. 1892 was the 
lucky -year that. brought him a West-end 
engagement, which was to play the call boy 
in Zz Town at the Prince of Wales’s. His 
second appearance was in the burlesque of 
Don Juan. Mr. Payne is of opinion that 
burlesque gives a comedian much greater 
scope to do good work than a musical comedy 
can. There is more play for his imagination 
in the former than in the latter, and he can 
employ caricature without risking the story. 


he Toreador is, he says, the easiest_ piece 
that he has ever p!ayed in. That impres- 
sion may, however, have arisen because he is 
yearly becoming better known, and can make 
his points with greater ease than ever. He 
would for work like the whole year to be 
winter, as he can sing.and dance better in cold 
weather than he can in the dog days. Other- 
wise he prefers the summer, for his hobby is 
gardening. Mr. Payne lives close to where 
he was born at Stoke Newington, and he 
constantly cycles to the theatre because he 
loves the wheel. He has taken many prizes 
on the cycling track and is naturally proud of 
them. He thinks there is no such place in 
the world as London, and if pressed to go to 
America would surely reply that it is too far 
away from the Strand. On page tg1 of this 
week’s issue I give a portrait of Mr. Payne in 
his dressing-room. 
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Lafayette 


MISS VANDERBILT WACKERMAN 


Miss Vanderbilt Wackerman is the daughter of an American father and a Scots mother. For the last two years she has made 
London her home, where she is a very familiar figure in artistic circles. In the masque at the Guildhall last year Miss 
Wackerman appeared as Athene, a part for which her Greek type of beauty peculiarly fitted her 
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Pee inquiry into the hereditary 
services cannot fail to elicit 
some curious facts. For coronation 
purposes the Duke of St. Albans 
is still hereditary grand falconer, though 
his salary was long ago commuted, and he 
no longer looks after the royal hawks. One 
vestige of his old privileges still remains in 
the right that the Duchess has alone of all 
women in the kingdom, save the Queen, to 
drive along Rotten Row. This dates from 
the time when Rotten Row was the Route du 
Roi, literally the King’s road to his chases in 
and about Kensington. When he went out 
for sporting purposes he drove, and the grand 
falconer drove behind him with the hawks. 
The rest of the suite rode, and it was from 
this distinction that the right arose. It has 
certainly not been carried into action since the 
road was turned into a riding path, and it 
seems probable, to say the least of it, that the 
police would interfere if it were. 
t the coronation of King William and 
Queen Adelaide a certain Miss Fellowes 
successfully asserted her claim to be “herb 
strewer,” and in consequence she walked 
before the royal couple, and with the assist- 
ance of six young ladies strewed sweet herbs 
and flowers before them in the Abbey. I 
have not been able to discover who this lady 
was, but probably she was one of the Norfolk 
Fellowes, and in that case the modern repre- 
sentative of the herb strewer would no doubt 
be found in Lord de Ramsey’s family. Perhaps 
it is Lord de Ramsey himself, in which case 
no doubt the right would be exercised by 
deputy. Another curious right is that of 
grand larderer held by the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny. This right, however, would not be 
exercised in the Abbey, but subsequently at 
the coronation banquet. 
ORE of the latest home-coming generals 
from the seat of war enjoys the peculiar 
distinction of having had it said of him that 


‘AN IMPERIAL BUTTONHCLE 
Lord Milner 


Gossip 


A BUTTONHOLE FROM BIRMINGHAM 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 


he is the one general who has received 
nothing but praise during the campaign. The 
fortunate officer is Lieut.-General the Hon. 
N. G. Lyttelton, an old Rifle Brigade man. 
It isthe privilege of the regiment, too, to have 
amongst its officers one—Captain W. N. 
Congreve—who was the first soldier to win 
the Victoria Cross in South Africa. Since 
the war began the Rifle Brigade has had 
nearly fifty of its officers killed and wounded, 
and nearly thirty have held staff appoint- 
ments. Of the latter Colonel Norcott 
represented the third generation of his family 
to serve in the famous old 95th. 


efore going to South Africa General 
Lyttelton, who, by the way, is freely 
mentioned as Lord Kitchener’s successor, 
served with the 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade 
in the Jowaki Campaign of 1877, and in 1882 
dd excellent service in Egypt, being present 
at Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir amongst other 
battles. In 1898 he was present at the battle 
of Khartoum in command of the 2nd Brigade 
British Division. This brought him promi- 
nently to the front as a soldier. He was 
mentioned in despatches, promoted major- 
general for distinguished service in the field, 
and was thanked by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. General Lyttelton’s South African 
experiences include Colenso, so that he may 
fairly claim to have had a share in the most 
famous of modern British fights on land, 
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his power at a crisis. Everyone remembers the 
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ice-Admiral Sir Gerard H. U. 
Noel, who is commanding the 

“B” or defending fleet in the man- 
ceuvres, is an officer who has proved 


terrible collision between the Camperdown 
and the Victoria eight years ago, but there 
are few who know that it was only because 
of the iron nerve of two captains in the 
Mediterranean Squadron that a double 
disaster was averted. One of those captains 
was Sir Gerard Noel, the other was Captain 
Brackenbury, These two officers commanded 
respectively the Ladinburgh and the Nile. 
The Edinburgh followed the Camperdown, 
and Captain Noel in the Vé/e was the next 
ship after the Vctor7a. When the terrible 
order had been given which made collision 
between the Camperdown and the Victoria 
inevitable Captains Noel and Brackenbury 
saw that unless they exercised resource 
their ships also would collide as the flagships 
had done. Each of them, working indepen- 
dently and with presence of mind, so 
manceuvred his ship as to secure her safety 
and steer her out of the fatal intersecting 
zone which had brought unprecedented 
disaster to British battleships. 


M:: Justice Day, who, it was rumoured, 

had quite decided to retire, has been a 
judge about nineteen years, and is more than 
qualified for a retiring pension. The break- 
down of his health comes somewhat as a 
surprise, for a year ago he was well enough 
to marry Miss Edith Westby. By the way, 
for years Mr. Justice Day made a practice of 
going circuit on horseback, and would ride all 
the way from Salisbury to Dorchester. Yet he 
was not an ornamental horseman. Sir Frank 
Lockwood had some very funny-studies of the 
judge on horseback, and was in the habit of 
asserting that he had saved his life on more 
than one occasion in the maelstrom of Hyde 
Park Corner. 


A PREMIER BUTTONHOLE 
The Marquis of Salisbury 
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‘The arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 

Howard Gould in their splen- 
did yacht, Vzagara, on these shores 
recalls the fact that Mrs. Gould 
made London her home for some years before 
her marriage to the son of the late Jay Gould. 
As Miss Kathrine Clemmons Mrs. Gould en- 
joyed a considerable reputation as an actress 


MRS. HOWARD GOULD 
An American visitor to London 


of great personal beauty and some dramatic 
power. Her native place is the ‘Golden 
City ” of Frisco, famous for its beautiful and 
talented daughters. Like most Western 
women Mrs. Gould is a splendid and fearless 
horsewoman, while more recently her prowess 
as a yachtswoman has led to her being entitled 
to a certificate as a “ master mariner.” Mrs. 
Gould is tall, has a beautiful figure, and a 
peculiarly interesting face of great strength 
and peculiar refinement. 


Ay Gould, who was a man of many eccen- 

tricities, had a distinct objection to the 
stage andits atmosphere, yet his sons and one 
of his daughters have all shown a strong taste 
for the theatre. His eldest son, Mr. George 
Gould, married, greatly to his father’s dis- 
pleasure, Miss Edith Kingdon, a charming and 
beautiful actress who was once a member of 
the late Augustin Daly’s company. The 
most stony-hearted father could not long 
withstand the fascinations of so sweet and 
winsome a daughter-in-law. 


Ms Anna Gould shortly after this happy 
: termination to a domestic romance 
became engaged to a young actor, Mr. Harry 
Woodruff, who has made his appearance in 
London in Mr. Gillette’s Held by the Enemy 
company at the Adelphi Theatre, but so 
strenuous and continued was Mr. Gould’s 
objection to this matrimonial arrangement 
that the young people agreed to part, and 
shortly afterwards Miss Anna Gould was 
married to that intrepid duellist and exquisite, 
Count “ Boni” de Castellane. 


M* Howard Gould was the next member 

of the family to fall before the shrine of 
Thespis, but in the meantime his father had 
died leaving a special clause in his will, wherein 
he stipulated that the income of his unmarried 
children should be in a measure dependent 
upon the consent of his eldest son to any 
contemplated marriage. The union of Mr. 
Gould to Miss Clemmons led to a good deal 
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of family dissension and discussion which was 
finally happily settled to the complete satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


lizabeth Quill of 3, Rye Street, East- 
bourne, is a proud woman, for she has 
had the honour of presenting flowers to the 
King and the Duke of Devonshire, and of 
shaking hands with the Duke. For years she 
has been a prominent figure on the Eastbourne 
sea front, and she is fond of telling how she 
earned the title of the “ Royal Flower Girl” : 
“How I got my coat of arms was by serving 
the late Princess Alice with flowers six weeks 
in 1878. Her Royal Highness stayed on the 
sea front near the Sussex Club and bought 
flowers from me all the time. 


G) hen His Majesty the King (then the 

Prince of Wales) was driving along the 
Eastbourne sea front I threw him a buttonhole. 
He caught it, but dropped it again as the 
carriage was driving very fast. Then I went 
to the Agricultural Show, and as the Prince 
was viewing the sheep I went up to him and 
handed him a buttonhole of carnations. He 
thanked me very much and said I was a very 
good woman to bring the flowers again. [I 
turned round to the Duke and said, ‘ Your 


Maclure Macdonald 


MRS. CAMPBELL OF TULLICHEWAN 
LL.D. of Glasgow University 


Grace, I have had the pleasure of giving your 
wife flowers before.’ He said, ‘Quite right.’ 
I said, ‘ Here is another bunch for you.’ ” 


M rs. Campbell of Tullichewan Castle, Dum- 

bartonshire, one of the four lad‘es on 
whom Glasgow University conferred its degree 
of LL.D. at the recent jubilee celebrations, 
has been the fairy godmother of the Glasgow 
girl graduate. Queen Margaret College, the 
name-child of Margaret, Queen of Malcolm 
Canmore, the first patron of art and letters in 
Scotland, practically owes its existence to Mrs. 
Campbell and Mrs. John Elder, another of 
Glasgow’s first LL.D.’s. The college grew 
out of a movement for the higher education 
of women, first started in 1868. 


iN a dinner party in the house of one of the 

professors the idea of a course of lectures 
for women was being discussed in the drawing- 
room after dinner, and Mrs. Campbell was 
deputed to ask the late Professor Nichol, one of 
the guests, to give a course on his subject— 
English literature. “I well remember,” Mrs. 
Campbell writes, “how he shook back his 
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fine head, and with astonished 
looks said, ‘I lecture to ladies! 
No one would come and listen to 
me; the thing is preposterous.’ ” 
However, he yielded, and preposterous or not 
“the thing” succeeded and drew large and 
enthusiastic audiences. 


rincess Louise, the Duchess of Argyll, who 
is a persona! friend of Mrs. Campbell’s, 
became interested in the scheme, and when 
it grew into an “Association for the Higher 
Education of Women in Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland” the Princess became its 
president with Mrs, Campbell as vice-pres'- 
dent. Later, when the association had 
become Queen Margaret College, Mrs. John 
Elder, widow of the eminent shipbuilder, came 
forward with the offer of the present college 
buildings on condition that an endowment 
fund of £20,000 was raised. With the help 
of her husband and her many friends Mrs. 
Campbell raised this sum, and the Queen 
Margaret girls moved into their pleasant head- 
quarters—a roomy old house standing in its 
own grounds close to the Botanic Gardens. 


ne of the few Victoria Cross wearers in 
the present House of Lords is Lord 
Gifford, who has just celebrated his _ fifty- 
second birthday. His lordship was a major 
in the 1st Middlesex Regiment, and in 1873 
he accompanied Sir Garnet Wolseley to the 
Gold Coast. In the famous advance on 
Kumasi Lord Gifford commanded the 
scouting party and led the attack at the battle 
of Amoaful. Into Becquah his lordship 
penetrated with his scouts before the troops 
carried it. “With no other white man with 
him,” said the report, “he captured numerous 
prisoners, and he daily carried his life in his 
hands in the performance of his most dan- 
gerous duties.” 


IE isa happy coincidence that the diamond 

jubilee of the foundation of Pzzch should 
fall exactly on a Wednesday, the day of the 
week when the staff gather round the jovial 
table to discuss dinner and designs. Our 
contemporary, with Mr. Mark Lemon in the 
editorial chair, was founded on July 17, 1841. 
Since then Puzch has known but four editors, 
of whom Mark Lemon was the first. 


ELIZABETH QUILL 
The ‘Royal Flower Girl” or Eastbourne 


Da TAs Bye 


ot since the tragic death of 
Amy Roselle and her husband, 

Mr. Arthur Dacre, has the world of 
players been so stirred as by the 
deaths of Miss Ida Yeoland and her sister, 
Edith, who succumbed to an overdose of 
cocaine in their rooms in Great’ Russell 


MISS EDITH 
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brings success to a player is the indefinable 
touch of magnetism which carries a person- 
ality across the footlights. 


YEOLAND 


Who took an overdose of cocaine with her sister, Ida. This picture is by Madame Lallie Charles 


Street on Tuesday last week. Miss Ida 
Yeoland. had many qualifications for the 
stage; she had a presence to begin with. 
Indeed, she was so pretty that the photo- 
graphers exploited her before she became 
well known in the theatre. Unlike many 
play-actresses who pose before the camera 
she had genuine dramatic ability, and when I 
saw her in Madame Sans-Géne at the 
Lyceum and later at the Duke of York’s I 
felt sure that she had a future. And yet in the 
great lottery of the actor’s life, where, what- 
ever may be said. to the contrary, genuine 
ability is not always the road to. success. 
Miss Yeoland lost ; and the struggle to find an 
engagement, acting on an unusually proud and 
sensitive nature, led her and her sister to the 
fate which has thrilled their contemporaries. 


I do not think the public have any idea of 

the heart-breaking struggic which goes 
on among actors. To me ii .s a constant 
puzzle how some of them live. You see a 
new player who makes a genuine hit but he 
or she disappears for many months—it 
may be for years—and is seen only at 
intervals. How do they live meantime? I 
have often asked the question of actors them- 
selves, and their ignorance of the “hows ” is 
expressed in a shrug. What undoubtedly 


No amount of 
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ability, no amount of newspaper 
puffing, gain fame and fortune like 
this. It is so easy, however, to 
state a law or point a moral; 
and actors resent, and rightly resent, any 
reference to the precariousness of their calling. 
But a tragedy such as was enacted in 
unromantic Bloomsbury the other morning 
compels one to ponder, especially at a time 
when theatrical business is so bad, that the 
army of the involuntary idle has been 
swelled to a painful extent. 


he vicar of Tintinhull, Somerset, the Rev. 

W. Gumley, sends the following sugges- 

tion for a new national anthem. Experiments 
of this kind are always interesting :— 


Loud raise the joyful strain, 

Long may King Edward reign, 
God bless our King. 

Bright may his virtues shine, 

Truth, right, and love combine 

And round his heart entwine; 
God bless the King. 


Lord God, of strength the tower, 
Put forth thy mighty power 
And guard our land. 
Cause all our foes to fall, 
Submissive one and all; 
To thee, our God, we call ; 
Stretch forth Thy hand. 


Guide thou our King's right hand 

May he have strength to stand 
Under Thy wing. 

May he e’er guide the helm 

Of Britain’s mighty realm, 

And all our foes o’erwhelm ; 
God save the King. 


VVitse the Hoppner portrait of a lady was 
sold at Christie’s for 14,000 guineas 
not more than half-a-dozen of the gentler sex 
were present. There was no need to say 
cherchez la femme when the necklace, a pic- 
ture of which appears on this page, was put 
up for auction. She was there in her hundreds, 
This wonderful string of beautifully graduated 
gems finally fell to the bid of Mr. Robinson 
of Hatton Garden for the astonishing sum of 
£20,000, by far the largest amount ever paid 
for a necklace. No very definite information 
as to the previous owner of the necklace was 
vouchsafed, but it was understood that the 
necklace was part of a collection of jewels 
belonging to “a French lady of rank.” 


A PEARL NECKLACE 2 
Which was lately sold at Christie’s for £20,000 
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THE LATE MISS IDA YEOLAND 


Miss lda Yeoland died from an overdose of cocaine which she and her sister, Edith, took in their room in Great Russell Street on July 16. This picture is by Downey 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONTEST ON THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY 


by Chancellor and Son. 


Specially photographed for “The Tatler’ 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CREW THE PENNSYLVANIA CREW 


-Taking a little gentle exercise on the morning of the race Just off for a quiet morning paddle 


— sea EAN 


THE AMERICAN CREW CARRYING BACK THEIR RACING CRAFT TO THE BOAT-HOUSE 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MEN THE PENNSYLVANIA CREW 


Getting ready to go to the starting point Preparing to paddle to the starting point on the morning of the race 
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PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY v. DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 


The Great International Boat Race Rowed on one of the Killarney Lakes. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CREW, WHO LED NEARLY THE WHOLE WAY,: WON BY FIFTEEN LENGTHS 


THE SCENE ON THE. LOWER LAKE, WHERE THE RACE WAS ROWED ON SATURDAY MORNING 
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c[ihe Four-in-hand Driving Club 

held last week in Hyde Park 
what will probably prove to be 
their only meet of the season. 
As it was so close to the end of the season 
only a small muster was expected, but no 
fewer than twenty-one members actually 
turned out. Mr. W. H. Grenfell drove the 
team he had out at the recent meet of the 
Coaching Club, and Sir Henry Ewart was 
very much to the fore with his dark chestnuts. 
Captain Hawkes was in charge of the regi- 
mental coach of the Coldstream Guards, 
while the coach of the Grenadiers was driven 
by Mr. Dennistoun 


Fe meperor William is 
now taking his 
annual trip to the Nor- 
wegian fiords on board 
the royal steam yacht 
Hohenzollern, an illus- 
tration of which is here 
given. This cruise, 
which His Majesty has 
taken annuaily for the 
last twelve years, is 
the only real holiday he 
allows himself. To 
use His Majesty’s own 
words, he “likes to 
get right away from the 
daily whirl and watch 
events from afar for at 
least a :few weeks in 
the year.” Still, the 
Emperor always remains 
in touch with his 
Ministers, special cou- 
riers meeting him with 
despatches at different 
points. The AHohen- 
sollern is also fitted 
with wireless telegraphy. 
The etiquette on board 
is by no means strict ; 
the guests who accompany His Majesty may 
address him at any time without ceremony. 


he places at table are also taken without 

ceremony, with the éxception of those to 
the right and left of the Emperor, which, with 
those opposite to His Majesty, are occupied 
according to the orders of the Court Marshal, so 
that each guest sits in turn in a place of honour. 
The sailors form. an orchestra which plays 
during meal-times and on deck in the evening. 
When the yacht lies at anchor in the fiords 
the Norwegian peasant girls come out in boats 
and sing part-songs. 


BARON VON DEICHMANN 
On whose coach were the Earl and Countess of Portsmouth 
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Fa long excursions His Majesty uses 

the carriage peculiar to the country; it 
has only one seat in the form of a nutshell, 
iron stirrups being provided for the feet. The 
coachman sits ona fixed wooden box. A tent 


is carried on these excursions, a picturesque 
spot is chosen where a halt is made and the 
tent pitched, under which a meal is partaken 
of. In this way long tours are made ; thus the 
Emperor and his guests once drove through 
the Isle of Ulf6. 


THE HON. C. R. BAMPFYLDE 


Who drove a team of two piebalds and two skewbalds 


je 1891 His Majesty made an excursion up 

to the top of the North Cape, going into the 
little log hut which has been erected there 
and writing out a document stating the fact 
of a German Emperor having stood there for 
the first time. This document was buried 
and a high stone pyramid built over it, which 
can be seen from a long distance. The 
Emperor indulges largely in reindeer hunt- 
ing and salmon fishing during this cruise. 
On Sundays the Hohenzollern lies at anchor 
in order to give the crewa day’s rest. His 
Majesty reads the service and preaches a 
sermon, 
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(Ou of the most resourceful 
officers in the Royal Navy 
to-day is Vice-Admiral Arthur . 
Knyvet Wilson, who is com- 
manding the “X” or opposing fleet in the 
naval manceuvres. He might, indeed, be 
called the modern Cochrane, for some of his 
achievements are worthy of the wonderful 
seaman who became Earl of Dundonald and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Cochrane 
was a clever inventor, so is Admiral Wilson, 
for he brought out amongst other things 
double-barrelled torpedo-tubes. Cochrane was 
a genius in baffling a foe, so is Admiral Wilson. 
Cochrane once got clear of a too power- 
ful enemy by placing a 
light in a cask, leaving 
it to float, and putting his 
ship on a fresh course. 


dmiral Wilson in 
the Mediterranean 
some years ago out- 
Cochraned Cochrane. 
Naval manceuvres were 
in progress, and he 
wished to baffle his 
opponent. Getting an 
immense number of 
orange trees he con- 
cealed his ship with them 
so effectively that she 
was not to be distin- 
guished from _ the 
neighbouring shore, and 
completely escaped 
detection. Another time 
he planted his search- 
light a couple of miles 
away from his ship. A 
number of torpedo-boats 
dashed up to destroy her 
—in theory—only to dis- 
cover that the illumina- 
tion was an_ insulting 
fraud. 
Lee Farquhar is one of those who always 
has a suggestion at hand to meet 
whatever difficulty may arise, and has already 
been the means of rescuing His Majesty from 
little troubles which have arisen. Many 
stories of his ready resource are told, one of 
which relates how, some years ago, the Prince 
of Wales was bound for a great fancy-dress 
ball. It.chanced that the Prince was not 
satisfied with the fit of his wig. Lord Far- 
quhar was appealed to, and sent for his own 
barber from a side street off Piccadilly. The 
Frenchman came, adjusted the wig, and was 
installed as the hairdresser to the Prince. 


LORD NEWLANDS AND THE COUNTESS OF SELKIRK 
1 Lord Newlands drove a team of browns 
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Jecgesalsbitns grandchildzen are 

brought up on a very sensible 
plan. When cycling on the North 
Road the other Saturday I thought 
T would walk round the quaint little 
town of Hatfield. I dropped into one of 
the confectioners’ shops there, and while I 
was being attended to in came two little fair- 
haired boys, hatless, with white cotton blouses ; 
they made their small purchase, an acid stick 
I think. Struck by their immense air of 
vitality I inquired who they were, and was 
told they were the children of the Premier’s 
son, Lord William Cecil, the rector of Hatfield. 
I was told that they cycle most days through 
the town on their way to their tutor, who 
resides on the other side of the town. Whether 
it be raining or sunshine away they go, return- 
ing after lessons sometimes by the nearest 
way home to the vicarage by way of the 
railway bridge, and one of them has been 
seen cycling down the steps of the railway 
bridge. Lord William evidently believes in 
bringing up his boys to be hardy. 


Gace Hedworth Lambton, who has 

received the coveted appointment of 
captain of the new royal yacht, over- 
‘shadowed his earlier achievements by his 
command of the Naval Brigade during the 
defence of Ladysmith, but he won his first 
laurels nearly twenty years ago. He was 
flag-lieutenant to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, on board 
the Alexandra at the bombardment of 
Alexandria, and was one of the officers com- 
manding a, little party from the /zvincidle, 
the acting flagship, which made a gallant 
landing by swimming through the surf, return- 
ing safely after destroying some guns with 
dynamite and spiking others. Later on he 
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R. N. Speaight 
THE HON. GEORGE EDWARD DUDLEY CARR 


Is the eldest son of Lord and Lady Wolverton. 
He is a nephew of Lord Dudley and 
was born in 1896 


Gossip of the Hour. 


was the officer chosen to go ashore and parley 
with the enemy and demand the surrender of 
several of the forts. From these performances 
Lieutenant Lambton proceeded to take part 
in the Egyptian War, and was present at 
Tel-el-Kebir and other actions. 


R. N. Sheaight 
THE HON. HUMPHREY WYNDHAM 


Is the youngest son of the late Lord Leconfield 
and brother of the present peer. His mother 
is a sister of Lord Rosebery 


MM: Dunlap Hopkins, who arrived in 

London from New York the other day, 
is famed on both sides of the Atlantic chiefly 
by reason of her remarkably brilliant work in 
connection with the Women’s Art School of 
Needlework in New York. She founded this 
institution and also a branch of the industry 
chiefly devoted to applied design. It was 
through accounts coming to her ears in con- 
nection with this school that the Princess 
Christian some ten or twelve years ago sent 
for Mrs. Hopkins when that lady was in 
London, and after a careful examination of 
the manner in which the New York Art 
Needlework School was organised with the 
help of Mrs. Hopkins adapted these methods 
to the use of the South Kensington School of 
Art Needlework in which Her Royal Highness 
takes so lively and practical an interest. 


JX Mao not an American by birth, Mr. 

Wilhelm Funks, who has just arrived 
from New York, is regarded by Americans as 
“one of them.” Mr. Funks is an artist of 
high repute, and his long residence in the 
“Empire City ” has identified him thoroughly 
with all artistic movements and enterprises in 
the great city. He came to England a couple 
of years ago and scored a great success with 
his brilliant spontaneous style of portraiture. 
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He is at prisent at Warwick 

Castle, where he is engaged 
in painting the picture of the 
Countess of Warwick. While here, 
he will also finish a portrait that 
he began two years ago of Princess Christian. 
Among the many well-known people whom 
Mr. Funks has placed upon his canvas are 
Lady Muriel Paget, the daughter of the Earl 
of Winchilsea and Nottingham, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, and Lady Elcho. 


r. James Maclean, who has just severed 
his connection with the Carlton Club, 
recalls the fact in his “ Personal Recollcc- 
tions” that at the general election of 1880 
he contested the Elgin Burghs against Mr. 
(now Sir) Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant 
Duff, who had continuously represented the 
constituency without oppos:tion for three-and- 
twenty years. Mr. Grant Duff had a great 
reputation for political knowledge and _ pro- 
fundity. He used to be dubbed ‘* The Member 
for the Universe,” and addressed the fisher: folk 
of Peterhead and Banff on the most intricate 
problems of foreign policy. u 


M: Maclean records that at several places 

he was mobbed and pelted with flour, 
and at Peterhead an attempt was made to 
throw him into the sea, which was only 
frustrated by a stalwart prizefighter who had 
taken the precaution to go down to the pier 
with him. When the poll was declared he 
made a speech which greatly irritated the 
Radical mob, ‘and in the course of it he 
expressed a very confident belief that the 
E'gin Burghs would yet elect a Tory. Well, 
the whirligig of time has brought its revenges. 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff is a Unionist, and 
Mr. Maclean is no longer a Tory. 


an. N. Speatght 
MASTER VICTOR CHARLES HARBORD 


Is the four-year-old son of Major the Hon. 
Charles Harbord of the Scots Guards, 
Lord Suffield’s eldest son 


GHEE RAGEER 


hose who wish to get a notion 
of the luxury of the modern 
millionaire even in matters of music 
ought to pay a visit to Erard’s, the 
well - known pianoforte manufac- 
turers in Great Marlborough Street. The 
Erards are now showing a piano, the price of 
which is 3,000 guineas. It is a wonderful 
““srand” in an inlaid mahogany case, and 
fitted, of course, with every modern improve- 
ment. 


alae is war in the West over the proposed 

“ desecration ” (as its opposers term the 
plan) of the magnum opus of the lately 
deceased architect, Brydon, whose concert- 
room at Bath is the admiration of all the 


A THREE THOUSAND GUINEA PIANO AT 


leading architects of England. Brydon was 
selected as the architect of the new Govern- 
ment buildings in Parliament Street on the 
strength of the work he had done at Bath, 
which he had ennobled with his municipal 
buildings, his Jubilee library, his admirable 
preservation and reconstruction of the Roman 
bath, and above all by the exquisite design of 
the concert-room aforesaid. It is this concert- 
room which the Corporation of Bath now 
propose to “improve” by profuse gilding and 
the introduction of tapestries which figured in 
the Paris Exhibition. 


screen of sackcloth hides from view 
for the moment one of the four massive 
lions which guard the base of Nelson’s Column 
in Trafalgar Square, and now and then a 
youth emerges with a couple of buckets which 
he fills with water from the basins of the 
fountains close by. From underneath the 
sackcloth screen there trickles hour by hour 
a thin stream of water, which from its odour 
.has evidently been mixed with nitric acid. 
Such glimpses of the enswathed lion as are 
possible, give the clue to this unusual sight in 
Trafalgar Square ; the lions are being denuded 
of their thick coating of London dirt, and 
soon they will greet the eyes of present-day 
Londoners with something of the appearance 
they presented when first unveiled thirty-four 
years ago. 


ut 


n connection with the scouring of these 
famous lions it is interesting to recall 

a few facts in their history. The Nelson 
Monument, as a _ whole, was undertaken 
by unofficial persons, but the subscriptions 
available did not permit of, anything further 
being done than the erection of the main 
column and statue, which were put up in 1843. 
After being allowed to remain in an unfinished 
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condition: for fifteen years the scandal was 
warmly espoused by Admiral Walcott, who 
delivered a trenchant speech on the subject in 
the House of Commons. His chicf plea was 
based upon the humiliating spectacle which 
the memorial presented to foreigners in the 
very heart of the capital of the British 
Empire, and he was so well supported in his 
protest that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who at that time was one Benjamin Disraeli, 
at once rose and took upon himself on the 
spot the responsibility of seeing that the 
memorial was carried 
to completion. 


Ajebtce months later, 

July, 1858, a vote 
of £6,000 was agreed 
to for the purpose of 
“completing the stylo- 
bate,” and the only 


discussion raised in 
connection with the 
vote was at the in- 


stance of a member 
who wished to know 
whether the lions were, 
as was reported, to be 
of granite and to be 
coloured red. He im- 
plored the Government 
. to use bronze instead. 
Mr. Disraeli assured 
his questioner that the 
material for the lions 
had not been decided 
upon and that his sug- 
gestion should have full consideration. Not 
long after the vote had been granted the com- 
mission to model the lions was given to Sir 
Edwin Landseer, but it was not until the last 
day of January, 1867, that they were placed 
in the position they have since occupied. 


ERARD’S 


H” large a part railways have played in 

the South African War has been in 
a measure inadequately appreciated; how 
much of the general success depended upon 
the chief controlling spirit is less well known. 
Sina Berets Cay, 
Girouard is one of 
the most remark- 
able young officers 
of the day. Born 
little more than 
thirty-four years 
ago, he has already 
won rank, honours, 
and high reputation. 
He was no more 
than a subaltern of 
the Royal Engineers 
when they sent him 
out to Kitchener in 
the Soudan to con- 
struct the Desert 
railway. 


s this work developed in importance it 
was felt by the authorities that a 
more senior officer should be put in charge, 
and the proposal was made to Kitchener with 
the name of a colonel in India experienced in 
railways. The Sirdar scouted the idea. 
“Girouard is good enough for me,” was the 
bold answer, “if he is too junior in rank 
it can easily be mended by making him a 
major.” 
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more substantial reward was the 
post of Director-General of all 
Egyptian railways with a salary of 
£2,000 a year. He was so em- 
ployed at the outset of the Boer 
War, when he happened to visit England, 
and called, as in duty bound, in Pall Mall. 
“The very man for South Africa!” cried 
Lord Wolseley directly he saw him, and it 
was arranged that he should go out at once, 
But the far-seeing young engineer would not 
start without the things essential to his 
mission — plant and material, spans and 
girders—for bridges are the most important 
strategical points likely to be injured or de- 
stroyed. 
y this means, when the tide of war swept 
away communications he had _ the 
wherewithal to his hand to effect repairs. 
The saving was not only in time—no doubt, 
the most important consideration—but also in 
money, for purchases were made more leisurely 
than in the stress of the struggle. In this 
way the Orange River, the Zand, Vet and 
Rhenoster rivers were bridged and crossed 
with ease and rapidity. 
(jo eeslenn friends are never tired of telling 
me that artistic advertising is an un- 
known art in this country. If I wanted to 
rid their minds of this notion I should certainly 
take them to the new premises which are 
being built for the Kodak Company in the 
Strand, close to Charing Cross Station. The 
upper part of the hoarding in front of the 
building is really a work of art by day and a. 
miracle of illumination by night. 
r. Charles Reinhardt, who seconded the 
vote of thanks to Sir William Harcourt 
at the Eighty Club’s “at home,” has done- 
some clever work as an entertainer. Some 
years ago he gave hypnotic performances in 
London and in the country, which may have 
proved anything or nothing, but were certainly 
entertaining. At some of his political meet- 
ings during the last general election his. 
chairman was Mr. George Grossmith, This. 
was for personal, not political, reasons, 
however. 
r. Claude Lowther, M.P., who has been: 
having his say in the House on South 
African finance and the taxing of the mines, 
stands 6 ft. high, and is darkly handsome, 
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AN ARTISTIC STREET HOARDING 


with hazel eyes, and a voice deep and soft.. 
He is a hero too. After the battle of Faber’s 
Spruit he saved the life of a comrade under a. 
galling fire, and was especially recommended: 
for gallantry, but no V.C. came his way. 
He writes novels under a xom de guerre, and 
has written a play in French that has been 
performed in Paris. He has been in the: 
diplomatic service in Madrid, and still he is. 
not thirty years of age. 
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Russell 

JULY 24—MR. E. F. BENSON (1867) 
Vs r. E, F. Benson is the author of Dodo 
and a son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He is a Marlborough and King’s 
man and was born in 1867. After leaving 
Cambridge he devoted himself to archeology 
for a time, but soon found that his true bent 
was the study of modern men and women. 
He played racquets and Rugby football for 
Marlborough, and is still comparatively agile. 
Mr. Arthur James Balfour was born just fifty- 
three years ago and has been a Privy Coun- 
cillor since 1885. He owns 88,000 acres, 
chiefly in Scotland. The Hon. Sir Arthur 
Kekewich is a Devonshire man who has been 
judge of the Chancery Division since 1886. 
He was born in 1832 and was educated at 
Eton and Balliol. He got a first in classics 
and second in mathematics and a fellowship 
at Exeter. He is a keen golfer, a patient 
angler, and an accurate shot. He lives in 
Park Crescent, Portland Place. Mr. Onslow 
Ford is a R.A. who is chiefly known to the 
non-artistic public for his statues of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir Henry Irving. He was edu- 
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JULY 25—RIGHT HON. A. 


» JULY 27—MR. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 


J. BALFOUR (1848) 
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JULY 26—MR. JUSTICE KEKEWICH (i832) 


cated at Blackheath Proprietary School, and 
after studying at Antwerp, Munich, and Berlin 
settled down in London. He was made 
A.R.A. in 1888 and R.A. in 1895. Madame 
Navarro is best remembered as Mary Ander- 
son and was born in 1859. Her stage life was 
brief but brilliant. She first appeared when 
she was sixteen and retired before she was 
twenty-eight. On her marriage she retired 
from public life altogether and now lives in 
comparative retirement. Though Max Nordau 
has been a scientist of European reputat on 
for many years he only became known to the 
man in the street on the publication of his 
now famous Degeneracy. After travelling all 
over Europe he settled down in Paris in 1880, 
where he has kept his abode ever since. 
General Sir Michael Antony Shrapnel Bid- 
dulph entered the Royal Artillery in 1844 and 
served through the Crimean War. He has 
been Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General in 
India, Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
and President of the Ordnance Committee. 
He was born in Somerset in 1823. 


London Stereo. Co. 
JULY 28—MADAME NAVARRO 


Elliott & Fry 


JULY 29—MAX NORDAU (1849) 
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JULY 30—GEN. SIR MICHAEL BIDDULPH (1823) 
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J geek: Meux, whose horse, “ Volo- 
dyovski,” was leased to Mr. 
Whitney and won the Derby for the 
Americans, is a remarkable person- 
ality. Her husband, Sir Henry 
Meux, died in 1900, when the title became 
extinct. Besides her love of sport she takes a 
keen interest in literature, art, and antiquities. 
Her museum at Theobalds Park contains 
many exquisite curios from the Nile. In fact, 
Egyptology has for a long time held a con- 
spicuous place in her manifold interests. Few 
country houses are more attractive than 
 Theobalds,” with its beautiful park, including 
2ight miles of roads, and with its lovely out- 
look on the New River and Epping Forest. 


pete shooting is among the finest of any 

place so near London. One of her most 
notable characteristics is reverence. She is 
specially proud of two of her possessions— 
Temple Bar which she purchased when it was 
removed from Fleet Street, which forms a 
noble main entrance to the, park, and the 
journal kept by Chinese Gordon during his 
famous campaign against the Taeping rebels. 
A punning poet, taking fuli advantage of the 
accurate pronunciation of her name, once 
called her “The Tenth Muse.” 


Tees habitué of Covent Garden Opera 

House has ampie opportunity during 
the long waits to study the brilliant social 
aspect afforded by the sight of the lovely 
women there to be found in their exquisite 
toilettes and to meditate on the predilections 
and friendships there demonstrated by the 
various cliques and coteries. There is always 
a certain amount of profit to be reaped by 
a survey of Lady de Grey’s box, where 
between the acts this graceful lady holds 
almost a nightly reception, and on the rare 
occasions when she is absent her box is 
generally occupied by interesting friends. 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams had a big party there 
one night ; Signor Tosti and Madame Melba 
are constantly there ; and on one occasion the 
young Duke of Manchester was entertaining 
there. 


PANO the guests in Mr. Alfred Rothschild’s 

box this season have been Lady Feo 
Sturt, handsome and dédonnaire and always 
wearing beautiful jewels; the Duchess of 
Marlborough, graceful in black with the 
famous Vanderbilt pearls and a diamond 
comb in her simply-dressed hair ; the Duchess 
of Devonshire, stately and gracious ; pretty 
Lady Carnarvon, always beautifully dressed ; 
and Lady Cynthia Graham, magnificently 
dazzling by sheer force of her radiant 
personality. 


adame von André’s guests are often 
interesting ; Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree were recently 
among them. The Duke of Portland, who 
this season never seems without a red flower 
in his:buttonhole either by day or by night, 
is generally with the Duchess in their box or 
in the stalls, and visits his friends diligently 
in the entr’actes. The daintily pretty 
Duchess of Beaufort is a constant attendant, 
and her friends are legion; she is gregarious 
and always brings an intimate friend with her, 
Lady Essex, Lady Cynthia Graham, or Lady 
Feo Sturt often accompanying her. 


pe omnibus box has not been very well 

patronised this season, only on occa- 
sional big nights was it full, the unbroken line 
of half-a-dozen men looking quite unusual on 
that occasion. Lord Rowton, Count Albert 
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Mensdorf, and Lord Kenyon are constant 
occupants, and M. de Soveral has looked in 
occasionally. The young Duke and Duchess 
of Westminster are visitors to Covent Garden 


_ on their brief visits to town, but they have no 


abiding place there ; sometimes they are with 
Lord and Lady Shaftesbury in their box on 
the grand tier or by themselves in the stalls. 
Lord and Lady Chesterfield go often, and in 
their box some pretty woman is generally to 
be seen; Miss Gladys Wilson often comes 
with her sister. 


imagine that one of the first royal 

warrants issued by the King is that to 
Hobbs, Hart and Co., the well-known lock 
and safe makers. A great many similar 
warrants are now being issued, one to the 
Apollinaris Company as purveyors of natural 
mineral waters, another to the firm. of Maple 
of Tottenham Court Road as upholsterers to 
the King. Mr, William Clarkson has been 
appointed perruquier and costumier to His 
Majesty, the firm of George J. Cockerell 
and Co. coal merchants, and Henry Sotheran 
and Co, booksellers. 
II am rather gratified to. hear that the 

Hétel Royal at Dieppe, which has just 
been taken over by the Gordon Hotels 
Company and rebuilt, received its first visitors 
on the strength of a copy of THE TATLER. 
“ Sweet are the uses of advertisement,” for it 
was from our advertisement columns that 
these first visitors to the hotel since it 
was reopened found their way to such com- 
fortable quarters bringing with them a copy 
of the paper. A number of improvements 
have recently been made in Dieppe, including 
the construction of a sea-wall and promenade. 
I give the menu of a recent dinner at the 
Hotel Royal, Dieppe :— 


Consommé Royal 
Créme d’Asperges 
Cantaloup Glacé 
Saumon Joinville 
Filet de Boeuf Renaissance 
Suprémes de Volaille Victoria 
Sorbets au Champagne 
Canetons de Rouen, Rouennaise 
Salade de Saison 
Petits Pois de Clamart a l’Anglaise 
Péches 4 I’Imp€ratrice 
Glace Fraises et Framboises 
Gateau Edouard VII. 


Dessert et Fruits 


Vins 


Vieux Sherry, Josephshoffer, Médoc 
décante, Pichon Longueville 
Chateau Rauzan, 1893, Nuits, 1889 
Irroy ex. sec, 1893, Vieux Porto 


4p lobby of the House of Commons has 

been very animated lately, and Sir 
William Harcourt has beenin it frequently. 
In former days he was charged with aloofness. 
Now the veteran parliamentarian may be 
seen any evening in the lobby among a group 
of friends of both great parties. I am sorry 
to say that he looks infirm. His eyesight has 
evidently become weak. 
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r. John Morley has not taken 
a conspicuous part in the 
recent controversies of the Liberals. 
While these have drawn Sir William 
Harcourt closer to the leader of the 
party, Mr. Morley remains in Parliament 
almost a mere onlooker. He seldom budges 
from his corner, whereas Sir William Har- 
court, with whom he retired from the official 
councils of the party, performs the functions 
of a confidential lieutenant of the leader. 


aE Re Reform Club, where the Liberal party 

met last week to renew its confidence in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, is still divided 
between Home Rule Liberals and Liberal 
Unionists. Lord Goschen went next door to 
the Carlton many years ago, but the Duke of 
Devonshire has remained a member of the 
Reform, and in recent-years Lord James has 
taken a prominent part in its affairs. I wonder 
if the mingling of the Liberals and the 
Unionists promotes toleration. The meeting 
last week showed that there is no danger at 
present of another split. 


“Frhe following lines, which were written to 
his wife by a Boer officer who was 
captured by Colonel Munroe in the Orange 
River Colony and transported on board the 
Manila, were sent to me the other day. 1 
make no apology for publishing them :— 


Il. 
© P. and O. steamship JZanila 
A Boer chief fresh from war guerilla 
Views with intent the Southern strand 
Of Afric’s war-tossed bleeding land. 
An exile he to India’s shore, 
His innings played, he fights no more. 


Il. 
On bended knee you hear him sing 
“ Give me freedom, O my King ; 
Pity my adversity, 
Fraught through hugging liberty ; 
Watch o’er my posterity 
While we’re severed by the sea.” 


Ill. 
Kitty dear, we’re parted long, 
And storm clouds rolled o’er us quite strong, 
But when God grants this war is o’er 
We'll drudge along and part no more ; 
Our loving bairns we'll educate 
And make them gems for Church or State. 


JAX: smart little pony carriage arrived the 

other day at Stege, a small town on the 
island of Méen (Denmark). A plate inside 
the carriage bore the following inscription : 
“To Wanda, Countess Danneskjold, from 
Alexandra, Queen of England, and Marie, 
Empress of Russia, 1901.” The Countess, 
together with her husband, the Count, is staying 
on Moen at their beautiful country seat, Nord- 
feld, which is situated in one of the loveliest 
parts of Denmark. The Countess Dannes- 
kjold Sams6, #ée Zarthmann, is an intimate 
friend of Queen Alexandra ; indeed, the only 
friend of Her Majesty’s childhood and girlhood. 
The Countess’s late father, Admiral Zarthmann, 
was a well-known officer, and had once been 
Minister of Marine. 


esis through a churchyard the other 

day I came upon the following epitaph. 

We have often been told to say nothing but 

good of the dead, but one rarely sees so 
grudging a tribute on a tombstone :— 

Laurence Elsley Gest, descended from a respectable 

family near Bedale, in the county of York, died in this 


city, Feb. 5, 1777. It is due to his memory to say that he 
was an honest man, 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


Ellis & Walery 
GERTIE MILLAR IN “THE TOREADOR” AT THE GAIETY 
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NEWS FROM THE PLAYHOUSES. 


nother batch of theatres is closed and the 
reign of dulness is increased, One of 
the next important factors is the production 
of The Whirl of the Town, which will be 
seen at the Adelphi, now the New Century, 
Theatre. I am told that the piece has under- 
gone sundry necessary alterations for the 
“English market.” Mr. Davis is, of course, 
brother of Mr. “ Jimmy ” Davis, formerly con- 
nected with the at and other “smart” 
papers, and immeasurably better known to 
the general public as “Owen Hall,” an 
assumed name which has, or had, a punning 
significance. Zhe Whirlof the Town will 
be “produced” by Miss Kate Cutler’s clever 
husband, Mr. Sydney Ellison, who is a 
nephew of Mr. George Edwardes. 


M iss Florence Lloyd, who is appearing at 
the Vaudeville in the little curtain- 


MISS FLORENCE LLOYD 


At the Vaudeville Theatre. Portrait by Ellis and Walery 
raiser, You and /, is the sister of Miss Violet 
Lloyd of the Gaiety, who comes into the 
group dealt with in “ The Players’ Peerage ” in 
a different part of the present issue. Tall, 
with soft brown hair and dark grey eyes, 
Miss Lloyd’s presence is a handsome one 
whether she be seen upon the stage or off 
it. She looks even taller than her 5 ft. 7 in. 
This height gives her an advantage when 
she undertakes a boy’s part, for then she 
looks no taller than a handsome youth, 
whilst she carries the clothes of one with 
a careless grace that is all her own. 


he was only nine years of age when she 
appeared as Isabel with D’Oyly Carte’s 
children’s company in Zhe Pirates of 
Penzance, and all through her school days in 
the evening hours when her companions of 
the day were resting or amusing themselves 
she was the young actress playing in the 
theatre. M:ss Lloyd has played in drama, 
comedy, farce, musical plays—and pantomime. 
Her husband, Captain Walker-Leigh, served 
with dist'nction in Africa and now wears a 
medal and three clasps—decorations in which 
she takes great pride. At present he is on 
active service on the West Coast of Africa, 
and in his absence Miss Florence Lloyd is 
making her home with her sister Violet. 


M:* Hawtrey, I believe, varies the conun- 

drums which he propounds every night 
in The Man from Blankley’s. Were are 
some of his more recent mots :-— 


What is the difference between a gardener, a billiard 
marker, a gentleman, and a verger? 

The gardener minds his P's, the billiard marker minds 
his Q's, a gentleman minds his P's and Q's, and a verger 
minds his keys and pews. 

What is the difference between a cow and a broken 
chair? 

One gives milk and the other gives way, 

Why did the sausage roll ? 

Because it saw the jam turn over. 

The following he does not supply with a 
solution :— 

Why did the ice cream? 


What did the dandelion? 
M: Arthur Hare, who produced a new 
comedy, Zhe Vengeance of Mrs. 
Vansittart, at the Garrick on July 16, has 
just returned from South Africa, where he was 
tighting with Paget’s Horse. 


Hans acted and sung in the chief cities 

of half the world Miss Martin sighs, if 
not for other worlds, to visit the colonies of 
New Zealand and Australia. When very 
young she went with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to 
the United States. Then she came back to 
England, studied, and went away once again 
on a tour through South America, visiting the 
capitals of Peru, Chili, Bolivia, the Argentine 
Republic, and Brazil. Out there she was 
singing in Savoy opera, the G.lbertian humour 
of which appeared to successfully appeal to 
the tastes of the people of the one-time colonies 
of Spain. Afterwards she went to South 
Africa, sang in Johannesburg about the time 
of the raid, then back to England once more. 
Now Miss Martin is the Mabel Chepstowe of 
HM.S. Irresponsible at the Strand. Her 
only fad, she says, is acting, her only amuse- 
ment, with the exception of looking at plays, 
is reading. Alice in Wonderland was the 
dramatic event that first brought her on th 
stage. It charms her now as it did when she 
played in it just a few years ago, for the theatre 
is still her Wonderland. 


he sudden heat which has come upon us 
just as “the season” was beginning to 
languish had the immediate effect of hasten- 
ing a good many closures in the theatrical 
world, but added a fresh attractiveness to the 
open-air performances of Mr. Ben Greet’s 
Woodland Players in the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park. The third and concluding 
cycle of plays has just been completed with 
performances of Zhe Tempest, A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, The Comedy of 
Errors, and The Taming of the Shrew. 


he first two of these plays are peculiarly 
suited to al fresco treatment; and, 
indeed, seem even to gain in truthfulness of 
representation by their divorce from the 
artificialities of the theatre. As performed 
by Mr. Greet and his well-graced players 
on the entirely natural stage of the 
Botanic Gardens they have proved once 
more to be “of imagination all com- 
pact.” It would be otherwise, of course, 
with Shakspere’s histories or tragedies, which 
need “a local habitation and a name,” but 
the Woodland Players attempt none of these, 
and in the less out-of-door comedies in their 
répertoire, suchas Much Ado About Nothing 
and The Merry Wives of Windsor, the 
spectator can easily dispense with an interior 
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or two in exchange for the open-air charm 
of stage and auditorium. An_ interesting 
addition to the list of plays has been made 
in Sir Theodore Martin’s Aug Réné’s 
Daughter, originally presented by the late 
Lady Martin (Miss Helen Faucit). 


Wes: Wynne-Matthison gave a pleasingly 

idyllic air to the blind heroine of Sir 
Theodore’s adaptation from the Danish of 
Heinrik Herz. Indeed, this pastoral season 
has done much to prove Miss Matthison an 
actress of real value, Mr. Ben Greet himself a 
comedian with just the right touch of quaint- 
ness for Shaksperean clowns, and the Misses 
Bowman charming representatives of the poet’s 
fanciful fairy characters. 


Xe correspondent sends a funny story about 
Lionel Brough :— 


He was playing the part of Tony Lumpkin for the 
777th time. She Stoops to Conquer had had a run of 776 
nights and then ceased. Some time afterwards Mr, 
Brough went to South Africa and engaged to tell stories 
for six nights at Johannesburg. On the seventh night of 
his stay in the city (which happened to be Sunday) he was 
asked to play Tony Lumpkin. He objected that he had 
no things with which to dress for the part. That difficulty 
was, however, got over. A Red Riding Hood cloak was 
fashioned into a hunting coat, and a pair of breeches was 
found. With these and a pair of riding boots which had 
seen considerable service on the veldt Mr. Brough went 
through the performance, It was, he said, a curious 
combination of sevens. It was the 777th performance, he 
had travelled 7,000 miles to play it on the seventh day of 
the week (according to his business reckoning), and he 
believed the date was the seventh of the month. 


M:* Cosmo Hamilton, whose touching little 
play, Zhe Fortune of War, was played 
successfully by Mr. George Alexander on the 
last night of his season at the St. James’s, 
has lately reprinted his clever /mpertinent 
Dialogues. He is married to Miss Beryl 
Faber, the sister of Mr. C. Aubrey Smith. 


MISS GEORGIE MARTIN 


In 1.M_S. Irresponsible at the Strand Theatre. 
Pertrait by Bassano 
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The latest Portrait of Madame Calvé. 


Madame Calvé, whose portrait has been taken by W. and D. Downey, has been scoring new triumphs with Mv. de Lara's opera, Messaline, at Covent Garden, while 
4 Se Fe woke ; + 5 . 
her “Carmen” is as fascinating as ever it was. She was born in 1866, and made her first stage appearance at Brussels in 1882, and at 
Covent Garden in Cavalleria Rusticana (who can forget her ‘* Santuzza"?) in 1892 : 


THE” PAGLER 
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MISS DECIMA MOORE 
Mrs. C. W. Walker-Leigh 


[ae young soldiers, the Walker-Leighs, 
who are helping to make the Empire in 
South Africa—one on the West Coast and one 
in the Transvaal, where, indeed, both of them 
have been fighting—have by their marriages 
linked together several players of the present 
generation. On the one hand we have the 
two Miss Lloyds, Florence and Violet, cn the 
other the four sisters of the name of Moore ; 
and curiously enough the whole group; with 
the exception of Mrs. H. V. Esmond, has been 
connected, more or less, with light opera. 

The Walker-Leighs are Irish. Their 
grandfather, Richard Walker, was M.P» for 
Bury, Lancashire. Their father, who took the 
add tional name of Leigh in 1873, married as 
hs first wife the elder daughter of Sir Henry 
Chamberlain, 2nd baronet. The eldest son, 


Dr. Jack 
| 


MISS EVA MOORE 
Mrs. H. V. Esmond 


THE PLAYERS’ 


THE MOORES 
and 
THE LLOYDS. 


PEERAGE. 


Lydia Thompson, who married Mr, Alexander 
Henderson, the theatrical manager of the 
seventies, made her professional début as 
principal in the ballet at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. For years she was the bright par- 
ticular star of burlesque, and when she went 
to America in 1868 with the intention of 
staying six months she stayed six years. 


Edward Henry Moore 
chemist at Brighton 


— 
H. V. Esmond = Eva Moore 


actor and playwright aciress actress 


Captain A. H. C. Walker-Leigh, who is in 
the 4th Battalion of the Munster Fusiliers, is 
now serving with the West African Frontier 
Force. Before that he fought for six months 
with the South African Light Horse. He is 
the husband of Miss Florence Lloyd, now at 
the Vaudeville, and links a group headed by 
the veteran Miss Lydia Thompson, her niece, 
Miss Violet Cameron, and the latter’s cousin, 
Miss Violet Lloyd of the Gaiety. Captain 
Walker-Leigh’s brother, Cecil, was origi- 
nally in the Gordons and is now captain in 
the South African Light Horse. He married 
Miss Decima Moore, who is the sister of Eva, 
Jessie, and Bertha Moore, and the sister-in- 
law of the clever Mr. H. V. Esmond. 

The group has been on the stage half 
a century, for it was in 1852 that Miss 


Jessie Moore = Cairns James 
- actor 


MRS. H. V. 


| 
Bertha Moore 
singer 


actress 


Her most recent part was a small one in Ax 
Artis?’s Model at Daly’s Theatre in 1895. 
Miss Thompson’s sister, Clara, married Henry 
Bracy, the tenor, now in Australia. Miss 
Thompson’s daughter, Miss Zeffie Tilbury, was 
last seen in town as Olivia’s serving woman, 
Maria, in Mr. Tree’s production of 7welfth 
Night. Her husband, Mr. Arthur Lewis, 
is also connected with “the” profession. 

Miss Thompson’s niece, Miss Violet Came- 
ron, made her first appearance just thirty 
years ago in children’s parts in pantomimes 
at Drury Lane and the Adelphi. Miss 
Cameron made her first hit in 1878 by creating 
the part of Germaine in Les Cloches de 
Corneville, and in the whole series of French 
comic operas which followed she held a 
foremest place. 


Richard Walker, M.P. (died 1851) 


Major William Walker (born 1824) 


assumed the name of Leigh, 1873 


| 
Decima Moore = Captain C. W. Walker-Leigh 
actress South African Light Horse 


| 
Captain A. H. C. Walker-Leigh — Florence Lloyd 
West African Frontier Force 


at the Vaudevtlle 


| 
Decima Moore = Captain C. W. Walker-Leigh 
South African Light Horse 


ESMOND AND HER CLEVER SISTERS 


| 
Violet Lloyd 
at the Gatety 


MISS JESSIE MOORE 
Mrs. Cairns James, Portraits by Ellis and Walery 
The Moores are no relation whatever to 
Miss Mary Moore. They are the children of 
a chemist at Brighton, and their brother has 
long b ena prominent figure in the cycling 
world. Miss Eva Moore (Mrs. H. V. Esmond) 
made her first appearance at the Vaudeville 
in a farcical comedy called Proposals on 
December 15,°1887. For a few years she 
kept like her s’ster Decima to musical comedy. 
Indeed, charming as she was then, it was not 
until she took to modern comedy that she 
showed her quality. She made the acquaint- 
ance of her husband, whom she married in 
1891, during the run of The AZiddleman. 
Miss Decima Moore (Mrs. Cecil Walker- 
Leigh) has not been so frequently seen as she 
used to be; but her recent appearance at the 
Lyric showed that her charim is still there. 


Major Walker-Leigh 
| 


| | 
Captain A. H. C. Walker-Leigh 
West African i-rontter Force 


Miss Jessie Moore and her husband, 
Mr. Cairns James, are mostly known in connec- 
tion with light opera, though Mr. James has 
recently been playing at the Vaudeville. 

Madame Bertha Moore has confined herself 
to the concert platform, and she recently gave 
a concert at which all her sisters appeared. 

Mr, H. V...Esmond began his theatrical, 
career in 1886, when- he. Was engaged by Mrs., 
Langtry to understudy different parts in a play, 
called Enemies. His career in London began, 
three years later in Mr. Outram’s play, 7he 
Panel Picture. Mr. Esmond is an extra- 
ordinarily clever actor of character parts, and 
as adramatist has shown a many-sided ability, 
from the domestic and romantic side of plays 
like One Summer’s Day to the grim realism 
of Griersows Way. J. M. B. 


WwW. Hoses 


| | 
S. Lloyd = Helen Hodges Mary Hodges= Mr. Thompson Lydia Thompson 


actress 


Violet Cameron 
actress 


Zeffie Tilbury 
actress 


HOW SOME GAIETY FAVOURITES ARE LINKED TOGETHER 
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“THE TOREADOR” 


A SOUVENIR OF THE OPERA AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


Ellis and Walery 
MISS MAIDIE HOPE AS “LA BELLE BOLERO” 
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CHE TAREE R. 
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THE MARKET 


7 [ERs Gaiety has lost two trusty servants in 
the persons of Miss Katie Seymour and 
Miss Connie Ediss, but Mr. George Edwardes 
has replaced them by players of a very similar 
type—Miss Violet Lloyd 
and Miss Claire 
Romaine, who is the 
daughter of the late Mr. 
Edward Solomon, the 
composer of Billee Tay- 
lor. And Mr. Edwardes 
has immensely strength- 
ened his cast by getting 
such a capital tenor as 
Mr. Herbert Clayton. 


SQUARE OF VILLAYA, WHERE 


M iss Violet Lloyd has been on the stage 

since she was but ten years old and has 
been associated for the greater part with plays 
that have enjoyed in nearly every instance 


“THE TOREADOR.” 


Plot by JAMEs T. Tanner and Harry N!cHo.ts 
Lyrics by ADRIAN Ross and Percy GREENBANK 
Music by Ivan Caryiti and LioneL MONCKTON 
Produced by GEORGE EDWARDES, June 17, Igor 
Dresses designed by W1LHELM 


THE SECOND ACT 


TAKES PLACE 


Lie, she faced the unshielded side of the 
footlights for the first time, and later on 
when her voice developed she went to 
the Gaiety, remaining—except for two short 
engagements elsewhere 
—in that management 
until to-day. Miss Lloyd 
says that to appear in 
the same character in 
the same piece night 
after night, whilst 
autumn succeeds the 
summer and winter leads 
into the spring, is a trifle 
monotonous, but adds 
that it is wonderful how 


Originally intended 
to become an_archi- 
tect, Mr. Herbert Clay- Carajolo -  - 
ton of the Gaiety Dona Teresa -— - 
Theatre was drawn by Mrs. Malton Hoppings 
the superior attractions Pettifer -  - 
of. music towards the Sammy Gigg — - 
stage. The three years Susan=. <=: 2 


that he had spent in the Dora Selby- — - 
study of plans and 
elevations were quickly 
forgotten by the young 
tenor, who -lost no 
time in adapting himself 
to his new surroundings. 


Augustus Traill 


Nancy Staunton - 


Bart. = : : 
Rinaldo - = - 
Governor of Villaya - 


He was one of the Mr. Probitt 3 
originators of the Mus- Moreno. - 

2 La Belle Bolero 
keteer Concert — Party, thi Maeghall 
and afterwards went out Isabella - 
under Mr. Charles Cora Bellamy 


Inez 
Waiter = 


Frohman’s management 
to America to create 


Str Archibald Slackttt, Lieutenant in the Welsh Guards, in love 


A Bandmaster of Villaya fa aa Esha vane 


{__ A toreador who had made love to Dona) 
| Teresa and proposed to marry Mrs. Hoppings | 


- In love with Carajolo - - - 
- - A widow and a Londoner - - 


A dealer in wild animals, in love with 
Mrs. Hoppings 


A “tiger” in love with Susan - - 
{ Proprietress of the Magasin des Fleurs, 
f Grand Hotel, Biarritz 

- - Awordin Chancery - - S 
Of the British Consulate at Villaya, in 
love with Dora 


A friend of Dora, passes off as her i 
husband 


Miss 


with Nancy \ 
- - ACarlistagitator - 


Jun. 


- - Asolicitor - 
A friend of Carajolo 


A bridesmaid 


Mr. HERBERT CLAYTON 


Miss QUEENIE LEIGHTON 
Miss CLAIRE ROMAINE 


{ Mr. FRED WRIGHT, Jun. 
Mr. EDMUND PAYNE 
Miss VIOLET LLOYD 
Miss MARIE STUDHOLME 
\ Mr. LIONEL MACKINDER 


FLORENCE 
LINGBOURNE 


| Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH, 


Mr. ROBERT NAINBY 
Mr. 
Mr. WILLIE WARDE 
Mr. A. HATHERTON 


Miss GERTIE MILLAR 
Miss KITTY MASON 
Mr. FRANK GREENE 


a good audience enjoy- 
ing the piece can en- 
courage the players and 
transmit to them much 
of the spirit that makes 
them strive to excel. 
Miss Lloyd is a 
native of Wales, but the 
long runs of the Gaiety 
successes leave her little 
time for short excursions 
to the land of her birth. 
She has been in America 
twice, once under Mr. 
George Edwardes’s man- 


COL- 


HARRY GRATTAN 


Mr. SIDNEY BRACY agement, the other 
Miss MAIDIE HOPE 

Miss MAIE SAQUI under that of Mr. 

Miss SYBIL ARUNDALE Augustin Daly. Her 


room at the Gaiety isa 
pretty one, the prevailing 
colours pink and gold. 


the part of Abdallah in 
The Rose of Persia, 
When he is not singing 
he likes to be out in 
the open air. He is 
fond of golf, at which 
game he does not claim to be more than a 
poor player, but at sculling he thinks he is a 
little above average form, and in order that 
he may do even still better he has taken a 
house at Thames Ditton, 


THE OPERA TAKES YOU TO :— 


The Interior of Susan's Flower Shop at Biarritz (Act I.) 
The Market Square of Villaya (Act II.) 


runs of twelve months and upwards. That is 
something to say. Comedy made—as it 
did in the case of her sister, Florence— 
the first claim upon her acting services. 
With Mr. and Mrs, Kendal in The White 
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In her free hours she 
loves to sew, and in the 
summer as in the winter 
she makes her home in 
her flat in central Lon- 
don. Her sister, Miss. 
Florence Lloyd, now playing at the Vaude- 
ville is taller than Violet and will be remem- 
bered as having made such an excellent boy” 
in a farce at the Strand Theatre. She is 
sketched elsewhere in this issue. 
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MR. HERBERT CLAYTON AND MISS QUEENIE LEIGHTON MISS CLAIRE ROMAINE AND MR. FRED WRIGHT 


As the Toreador, “ Carajolo,” and his first love, ‘Dona Teresa” As “Mrs, Malton Hoppings” and “ Pettifer,” the animal dealer 
When I appear and I slay the bull, Oh, I'm romantic ! 
With ladies’ roses the ring is full! I should like to ride to marriage 
They cast their fans and their hearts before In a coroneted carriage ; 
The Toreadorable Toreador. I'm romantic, but I never yet 
Ola! Ola! Ola! Have been wedded by the hero of a penny novelette. 


MISS FLORENCE COLLINGBOURNE AND MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH, JUNIOR 


Miss Collingbourne plays the part ot ‘‘ Nancy Staunton” and Mr. Grossmith is “ Sir Archibald Slackitt" of the Welsh Guards. Sir Archibald once rescued Nancy from a 
fire, and in order to avoid being recognised by him she dresses as a boy and passes off as her friend Dora Selby’s husband. All these pictures are by Ellis and Walery 
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We're dear little girls, you know, 
And dear little lives we've led; 


JULY 24, Igor 


MARIE STUDHOLME AS “DORA SELBY” 


Miss Studholme is a ward in Chancery 
who is in love with our Consul at 
Villaya. This picture is by Downey 
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But still I'm afraid each dear little maid 
Has brains in her dear little head 
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MARIE STUDHOLME AS “DORA SELBY” 


Away to Espafia Miss Studholme has spent all, or nearly We'll sit in the fore rows 
To-day or Manaifia, all, her acting career with Mr. George Of Plaza de Toros, 
That's Spanish, you know, for to-morrow, Edwardes, This picture is by Downey And gaze on the bull fight with sorrow! 
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MISS COLLINGBOURNE AS “NANCY STAUNTON” 


If you want to show your passion The portrait (by Ellis and Walery) shows 
In a floral kind of fashion, Miss Collingbourne in her first part at the 

You must choose the proper Gatety. She left the cast of “San Toy” 
Blooms for your bouquet: ° to go there 


There are several I know of 
With a meaning apropos of 


Just the sort of thing 
That lovers like to say 
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MISS VIOLET LLOYD AS “SUSAN,” THE FLOWER SHOP GIRL 


Miss Lloyd plays the sort of part that used 
to be taken by Miss Katte Seymour. This 
picture is by Ellis and Walery 


If ever I marry, my husband must be I'm sure I should dote on an artist of note 


In some occupation attractive to me ; With wonderful ties and a velveteen coat 
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PHESTATLER 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR 

16: is very hard to realise that one so light- 

hearted so young, and so pretty as is Miss 
Gertie Millar of the Gaiety can have gone 
through all she has experienced alone—her 
own law, her own teacher, under circum- 
stances that were not cheerful or promising. 
In her home in Yorkshire she had no one to 
help her when ambition to go on the stage 
overmastered every other feeling. All she 
could do was to answer advertisements in the 
theatrical papers and wait for the answers 
that never came. At last in Bradford she 
induced a touring manager to give her a 
place in his little company, and here in a 
drama she went round the country, learning 
something’ of the hardships of touring, a little 
about the stage, and providing one of the 
attractions of the nightly perfozmance by 
introducing a song and dance. © 

At last the smash came. The manager’s 
treasury was empty, and the little company 
had to make its way as best it could to 
London, the units of it in search of new en- 


MISS GERTIE MILLAR 
All these pictures are by Ellis and Walery 


gagements. That, Miss Millar thinks, was 
the worst time of all—the constant dis- 
appointments, the long waits in the agencies, 
and the slow but sure lightening of the purse. 
At last someone consented to hear her sing, 
and the number she chose was “A Monkey 
ona Stick.” It got her the engagement, and 
since then she has never looked back. The 
telling of the little history of Miss Gertie 
Millar might lead one to believe that she had 
been a long time on the stage, whereas her 
time there has been but short. She thinks 
that all who succeed in her profession must 
“oo through it,” so there is no cause for fret- 
ting if one is not an exception. No music 
appeals to her like Lionel Monckton’s, for he 
wrote the song that led her towards success. 
In the Gaiety, therefore, she is at home. Her 
song, “ Keep off the Grass,” is delightful, and 
her cake walk has to be seen to be under- 
stood. Miss Millar loves the country ; she 
prefers dogs to horses, and the pleasantest 
thing in the world, she says, “is to read 
myself to sleep.” 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH 
As Sir Archibald Slackitt 


Oh, Maud, Maud, Maud! 
The girl who has studied abroad, 

Her style is so good, she can smash any wood 
That ever was chiselled or sawed ! 

She shows no fatigue at Beethoven or Greig, 
And by Caryll she's not overawed, 

She never is funked on Jones, German, or 

Monckton, 

Not Maud, Maud, Maud! 


SUNG BY MISS CLAIRE ROMAINE 


But everybody's awfully good to me, 
Don't you know! 
I'm just about as spoilt as I can be, 
Don't you know! 
If I go out, say to Prince's, and alone I chance to 
dine, 
It’s ten to one I meet some dear old Oxford 
friend of mine. 
Well, not only does he join me but he orders all 
the wine, 
Everybody's awfully good to me. 


SUNG BY MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH 


I've ravens black as night ; 
There also may be seen 
Some cockatoos in white, 
Some parrots red and green. 
But all their splendour pales 
With my macaws in view ; 
I call them “‘ Pink ’Uns ” for their tails 
Are short and blue, blue, blue! 


SUNG BY MR. FRED WRIGHT 


SOME OF THE MOST CATCHY SONGS 
in The Toreador 


MR. HERBERT CLAYTON 
As the toreador (the tenor) 
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MISS MAIDIE HOPE 


Plays that run for a long time are not often 

viewed entirely with favour by the ar- 
tistes taking part in them. Miss Maidie 
Hope frankly admits that she would not 
object if the one in which she was playing 
ran on like the brook—for ever. She laughed 
very merrily when she pointed out the ad- 
vantages of record runs, and hinted that 
salary was a great aid to art. 

Miss Hope has always been in Mr. George 
Edwardes’s management since the first time 
that she glanced at an audience across the 
orchestra, and since then she has toured the 
chief cities of Great Britain and Ireland when 
there was no suitable part vacant at the Gaiety 
or Daly’s. Like most of the Gaiety young 
ladies she wants to see America, She 
has been in South Africa playing good 
parts in the George Edwardes réfertotre 
company, and it was there in front of the 
Exchange at Johannesburg that she got 
mixed up with her bicycle and came down in 
the dust. The local papers sent out special 


MR. ROBERT NAINBY 
As a Carlist plotter 


posters announcing full details of the disaster. 
“But, you know, they are dreadful out 
there,” said Miss Hope, “and when I got 
settled all right I laughed and J rode away.” 
She is very fond of cycling; thinks there is 
nothing like it. 

At home singing appeals to her more than 
anything else. Like most singers, Miss Hope 
would very much like to play in comedy, and 
h-s often wished for an opportunity to test her 
powers in that direction. In The Toreador 
she is the dashing La Belle Bolero.” Her 
excellent height, her wavy brown hair and 
blue eyes lend to La Belle the beauty that is 
always associated with such a name. Miss 
Hope, like most young ladies, has a secret 
which she would not divulge even to THE 
TATLER. She lives away at Putney, from 
where she sometimes cycles to”the Gaiety. 
She has a capital song in 7he Toreador, 
beginning—- 

Hark to the sound of multitudes assembling, 

Keen with excitement, burning for the fray, 


No fear for toreador, though female heart be trembling, 
Waiting the glorious issue of the day. 
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‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” at Regent’s Park. 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 
MR. GREET AS “FALSTAFF” AND MISS WYNNE-MATTHISON AS “MRS. FORD” 


Falstaff: ‘Have I caught my heavenly jewel?" Why, now let me die, for I have lived long enough; this is the period of my ambition: O this blessed hour: 
Mrs. Ford: O sweet Sir John! 
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MR. 
The English tenor at Covent Garden 


JOHN COATES 


mong the new pianists who have ap- 
peared this season is Herr Wilhelm 
Backhaus. He is seventeen years of age 
and was born at Leipsic. He has studied 
with several professors, but principally with 
Mr. d’Albert and Professor Iwan Knorr. 
He has already gained considerable repute in 
Germany, playing at Leipsic, Hamburg, Gies- 
‘sen, Darmstadt, Strasburg, Frankfort, Halle, 
Dresden, and other ‘German cities. He has 
had the patronage and personal congratula- 
tions of the Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. 


[rhe only English tenor who has made his 

mark in Grand Opera this season is 
Mr. John Coates. He is English born and 
bred, and studied entirely in this country. 
He looks what he is, a thorough Englishman 
‘filled with dogged perseverance and determi- 
nation. He means to be at the top of the 
tree and he will getthere. Without exception 
he is the hardest worker one could possibly 
find. Heisa great believer in a course of 
Sandow, and goes through these exercises as 
a preliminary to his daily vocal studies. 


M* Coates has sung in every theatre and 

concert hall in London. His versa- 
tility is wonderful. He first sang in comic 
opera at the Savoy and made a huge success 
in Utopia and Mirette. His recent successes 
at Covent Garden are well known. He is 
also an excellent exponent of oratorio. Asa 
youth he had a taste for learning languages, 
and this has stood him in good stead at 
‘Covent Garden, for he has had to sing in four 
different ones during the season. 


H e is engaged for four concerts at the Leeds 

Festival; in fact, he has to sing the bulk 
of the tenor work. [see that heis down on the 
programme to take part in a duet with Madame 
Albani, to sing in excerpts from We/liam 
Tell and Parsifal, in Brahms’s Rinaldo, 
Glazounow’s ALemorial Cantata, Bach’s can- 
tata, Sleepers Wake, and in Beethoven’s Mass 
in D. For next season at Covent Garden 
Mr. Coates (whose portrait has been taken by 
Mr. Bassano) is engaged to play all the 7d/es 
in which M. Jean de Reszke has appeared. 


(Oe of our most popular concert singers at 

the present time is Mr. Jack Robertson. 
His voice is of a light tenor quality and he 
knows how to use it to the utmost advantage, 


SOME SINGERS 


OF THE MOMENT. 


He has the reputation for “making” songs. 
* Ailsa Mine,” Mr. Ernest Newton’s popular 
song, would never have had such an enormous 
sale if it had not been sung by Mr. Robertson. 
It was on the programme of Madame Patti’s 
concert tour for two successive seasons when 
he was the tenor. Mr. Robertson is most 
fastidious in his choice of songs, and will 
never sing anything that does not in every 
way suit him. 


“[ bough born in Valparaiso he studied singing 

under Mr. Randegger in England. His 
first engagement, when quite a youth, was 
with Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum, where 
he had to sing “ Sigh no more, ladies,” in 
Much Ado about Nothing. His salary was 
about £1,000 per annum, and it is not to be 
wondered at that Sir Henry, when in America, 
used to say Jack Robertson was the highest 
salaried man in his company, for he only 
appeared about once a fortnight. 


pe the Savoy he sang in H.47.S. Pinafore, 

The Mikado, and The Pirates of Pen- 
zance. At the Royalty in Wignonette, at the 
Lyric in The Mountebanks, at the Shaftesbury 
in La Rosiére, at the Court in A Venetian 
Singer, and again at the Lyceum in A School 
for Scandal. He lives half the year in a 
cottage in the country near Canterbury, and 
spends a good part of his time in cycling, 
shooting, tennis, or playing golf. 


iss Sarah Fennings, the violinist, has 
made rapid and continuous progress to 
a high place in ber profession. A pupil of 
Wilhelmj’s, she has already held several 
successful concerts. As a player, she excels 
especially in 6vavura passages, in which her 
full tone and brilliant double-stopping con- 
tribute to the effect. Her style has steadily 
strengthened and broadened since she first 
appeared in public, and there is no reason 
why she should not take a very high place in 
her profession. She is a hard worker, as, 
indeed, all sincere artists must be, and work, 
added to a fine instinct for her art, has given 
her the position which she holds 


MISS SARAH FENNINGS (Violinist) 
Portrait by the London Stereoscopic Company 
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HERR BACKHAUS 
A seventeen-year-old pianist 


f I: were asked to give an opinion as to who 
at the present moment was the most 
beautiful from the purely sensuous point of 
view of artists among women now before the 
public—l mean beautiful in utterance, in 
appearance, in the capacity for pose, and in 
sheer power of gesture—I should unhesitat- 
ingly declare for Emma Calvé. I do not mean 
by this that in any single one of these qualities 
(save possibly that of beauty of appearance) 
she is definitely and without question first 
among operatic actresses, but there is not one 
who combines these gifts in her separate 
individuality so supremely or so subtly as 
does Calvé. She possesses, even as Victor 
Maurel at his best possessed it, the supreme © 
gifts of operatic acting. 


(CNG is, of course, no chicken on the stage. 

That she is wayward, inclined to caprice, 
imperious, and, one may say, exacting is a fact 
which is not to be gainsaid, She has de- 
veloped almost to the level of a fine art the 
capacity for adorable ‘caprice. She is a 
sovereign in her own right in everything 
which belongs to her public appearances. 
Perhaps that fact itself gives her a separate 
sort of personality in the eyes of the public. 
She knows, as Goldsmith said of Garrick, 
that if she does offend her public admirers 
she can with the smallest possible trouble 
“whistle them back.” As I say, she claims 
the privileges of her sovereignty, and she in- 
variably gets them. 


t would be difficult to select the parts in 
her repertory in which she is definitely 
at her greatest. In both Carmen, La 
Navarraise, and Cavalleria Rusticana she 
reaches an extremely high level of her art; 
but it is hard to say that these are her best 
and finest creations when one remembers her 
Ophelia, her splendid triumph in Zhe Pearl 
Fishers, and more recently the other day at 
Covent Garden in JZessaline. As to the 
voice, it is a beautiful voice, somewhat inclined 
to keep too persistently to a single and un- 
varied clarity of effect, and for that reason at 
times lacking in colour, but as true as steel 
and as faultless on this negative side as it 
can ‘possibly be. But it is not by the voice 
alone she can be individualised ; it is by the 
mingling of the elements in her of which I 
hive spoken, so that Nature might stand up 
to all the world and say, “This was a 
consummate artist.” 
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“Such Stuff as Dreams are made of.’’ 


“ REALITIES ” 
A remarkable picture exhibited by Miss E. Fortescue-Brickdale at the Dowdeswell Galleries: 
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A PROSPECT AND 


RHE Ware hr 


A RETROSPECT. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


wo facts came upon her with startling 
vividness. Harrold Griffith was in 
London, and she was free. Before the mirror 
in her admirably lighted drawing-room she 
stood and surveyed herself with new eyes. 

Her mourning was relieved here and 
there with lace, coquettishly premonitory of 
costumes not monochrome. There had been 
no undue haste in the adoption of these 
significant trifles. On the contrary, for a 
woman of fashion she had shown unusual 
decorum. People understood that she grieved 
for him. He had proved himself as indulgent 
as he was tactful, and though she had never 
shown anything more than a placid affection 
for him she was supposed at least to have 
been grateful. It was said that she would 
have worn her mourning just as long had it 
been unbecoming. As it was the idea had 
not entered her head. 

Richard had been by no means an ideal 
husband, neither, on the other hand, had she 
been an exceptional wife. Nevertheless they 
had lived together very successfully. He 
had not pretended to understand, but he had 
tarely misunderstood her. So it was that 
she missed him. She regretted his absence 
with as little unseemliness as she had 
appreciated his presence. He had been a 
good friend and useful. He had done what 
many a cleverer man had proved himself 
unable to do—he had helped her to forget. 
She was not an emotional woman she told 
herself as she looked in the glass, therefore 
she accepted her loss without display. 

That night she dressed with an interest 
that almost disgusted her, and the friends 
who were dining with her marvelled at her 
unusual brightness. Someone in unconscious 
answer to her unspoken thought spoke of 
Griffith’s last picture. This year he had eclipsed 
himself. One of the men present had seen 
him, spoken to him that day. She felt her- 
self glowing with interest, and in her drawing- 
room she showed them some of his earlier 
attempts. She did not lock them away when 
her guests had gone, but sat looking at them 
with a dreamy smile upon her face that was 
not at allhappy. She looked at them one by 
one, the little conventional sketches that 
were yet unconventional under his treatment. 
“Evening,” “ Morning,” “A Wet Sunday,” a 
little patch of heather, a snow-covered road, 
a dozen different attempts at sunset. She 
contrasted them—boyish, ambitious, imagina- 
tive—with the fulfilment of later years. Where 
before had been instinct—timid, uncertain of 
itself—was now vigour, masterliness, and 
decision. 

She sighed at the ripeness of her apprecia- 
tion, and wondered what the years had given 
her that approached this unstinted worship in 
sweetness or charm. With a rush of shame 
she recalled their parting. Ah well! most 
youthful affections are characterised by imme- 
diate energy. It is only the very few which 
are destined to withstand the tooth of time. 
How many other young lovers had found 
themselves unable to live the lives they had 
set themselves when they came to live these 
lives apart? Every lover exacted eternal 
fidelity, every woman vowed it. It was only 


the nice thing. It was the sole promise that 
could take the sting from the situation. She 
had even gone the length of meaning it. 
Perhaps Harold, too, had not been without 
sincerity at the time. She was so ignorant of 
his subsequent history that she was unable to 
judge. 

Day after day passed and her curiosity 
remained unsatisfied. With an impatient 
frown at her persistence she knew that her 
walks and drives were all undertaken with 
regard to the direction in which he might 
possibly be supposed to be. She had almost 
despaired of meeting him when one day he 
was announced. 

She chanced to be alone. In an adjoining 
room an industrious cousin was playing a 
nocturne of Chopin’s. The air was full of asso- 
ciations. Her first intention was to avoid the 
obvious reference, but Griffith could not resist it. 

“Curious coincidence, that,” he said 
taking her hand. 

“Yes,” she smiled. Her voice was a little 
unsteady. She had hardly time to notice that 
he was grey and much thinner than she should 
have expected when he spoke again. 

“So it was you who bought ‘Lavender’s 
Blue’ ?” he asked, looking round. 

A servant announced another visitor. 
Griffith surveyed the arrangements of the 
room, and wondered if its indisputably good 
taste should be attributed to Eda or to some 
underpaid assistant. He watched her as she 
talked, taking little part himself in the tri- 
angular conversation, and calculating how 
much prosperity had to do with the serenity 
of her expression. She on her side studied 
him in the intervals she snatched from con- 
versation, and noticed that his eyes look tired, 
and his hair at the temples was much sprinkled 
with grey. 

Physically he thought she was perfect. 
Tall and straight, almost at times majestic, as 
she swept about eager to show him this or 
that trifle picked up on her travels. She 
moved so easily, walked so well. He admired 
her rather long steps and the ease of her 
carriage. It was so rarely that a woman 
walked well in the land he had just left. He 
had learnt to hate the tap-tap of the silly 
French shoe and the uncertain mincing trip 
of the woman who had so often shared his 
walks there. 

“Tt is getting so chilly,” the visitor was 
saying. 

“One welcomes the English chill some- 
times,” he said. Eda was looking out of the 
window. 

“J think the autumn answers all my 
requirements,” she said softly. 

The visitor demurred with some energy, 
and Griffith found himself in the discussion. 

“The autumn has a hundred glittering 
brilliances of which the silly glare of youth is 
ignorant,” he said as he ran his fingers through 
his hair in his melancholy way. 

His whimsical conceit was irresistible ; Eda 
looking at him beneath her lowered eyelids 
compared him with the frost-touched foliage 
of autumn. The visitor, with loud praises for 
the spring and summer, took what she con- 
sidered a tactful leave. 
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Griffith made no sign of leaving and her 
pulse beat gladly. 

“T wonder if you’d care to stay to dinner 
with me,” she asked. “It will be a very dull 
affair I’m afraid, but I have a little cousin here 
who will help to lionise you. She is very 
enthusiastic I need not say when I tell you 
she is sixteen.” 

“We're not all swamped by our enthusiasm 
at that age,” he laughed, “but if you don’t 
object to a frocker I shall be very happy to 
Stay.” 

As she dressed for dinner, in her softest and 
most becoming gown, she reflected upon this 
earlier part of his last remark. Yes, she had 
lacked enthusiasm, it was true. When a 
provident father and a worldly-wise mother 
had represented to her, not without some 
subtlety, that in marrying a young and un- 
known artist she was spoiling his career along 
with her own, it must be confessed that the 
prospect had dismayed her to some purpose. 
She had been wise —of that she had no 
doubt—but the thought brought no comfort 
to her. Downstairs Griffith was studying 
her photograph, and recognising with every 
passing minute that he had never loved 
anyone else in his life. He recalled little 
gestures peculiar to her, an odd phrase or two, 
the turn of her head, the swift candid smile, 
the seriousness of her sweet mouth. Then his 
eyes fell on a photo of Richard, and he was 
reminded of other things. He remembered 
the remarkable ease with which she had reeled 
off her mother’s ultimatum, the firmness wich 
which she had shown to him the hopelessness 
of his dreams, the curiously unlooked-for and 
incontrovertible force of her arguments, and 
his face hardened. 

It was just then that Eda entered. 

The unexpected fulfilments of her hopes 
lent a girlishness to her appearance that 
took him back with a bound to the days when 
he looked for love in her eyes, to the days 
when he thought he had found it. At the 
same moment, however, a conviction that such 
days were no more for him beat through his 
brain with a dull ache, and he sat down to 
dinner with the bitter sensation that this 
definite regret was more deadly than the hope 
which had been so long deferred. 

A grimness which his airiness could not 
conceal betrayed itself in his humour. Eda, 
peeping through the table plants, read with- 
out. understanding his expression. The school- 
girl made a sweeping proposition on the 
dulness of celebrities in private and took 
refuge at the drawing-room piano. They 
were alone, 

It was just as he had pictured it so often. 
The cheerful soft light, the lingering touch of 
summer, the sense of luxury that comes with 
the liqueur—and forty. A handful of roses 
nodded languidly over the silver rim of a 
flower dish. The soft shade of the candles 
lit the table with a delicate glow which the 
firelight continued at the other end of the 
room. Across the roses he smiled at her, 
intent on the peeling of an orange. The peel 
came off in one unbroken strip. She gathered 
it up in a bunch and threw it over her 
shoulder with a little gurgle of amusement. 
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As it fell on the carpet it formed a distinct, if 
curly, “ h.” She had been too successful. 
Her little act of playfulness seemed like a 
piece of love-sick strategy. She stooped 
down swiftly to hide the flush of annoyance 
which rose to her cheeks, and the man watch- 
ing the soft contrast between the rose-tinted 
ears and the creamy throat marvelled at her 
undimmed beauty. He could not reconcile 
her with her years. The pulse in his throat 
beat madly—beat till every nerve in his body 
vibrated in unison, but his hand was steady 
as he helped himself from the swan-shaped 
liqueur bottle at his elbow. He cursed him- 
self for his mad quixotic life as he sat there 
reviewing it. Fool that he was not to have 
known that his happiness would have come 
at last if he had but been patient. 

“Doesn’t it seem strange,” purred Eda, 
“after all these years’? ? 

“On the contrary,” he protested, “it’s 
most familiar. I seem to have done it every 
night of my life for the last ten years.” 

“Not ten ?” she shuddered. 

He smiled ruefully, ‘“ All ten,” he said, 
“looking back.” 

“And looking forward?” she asked flip- 
pantly. 

“Looking forward,” he answered with his 
eyes on hers, “it seems incredible.” 

“And you’ve dined with me every even- 
ing ?” she laughed tenderly. 

He gave a whimsical nod. 

“How very dull it must have become ! ” 

“Only by comparison. [Illusion’s a very 
poor substitute after all.” 

“ Perfect satisfaction is rarely to be found 
in substitutes, ’m told. I can’t imagine why 
people take to them at all.” 

He glanced up quickly. 

“Probably as narcotics and generally with 
the same ultimate disaster.” 

He looked at her resentfully. Did she 
think with a little spongeful of pleasantries to 


A STUDY IN 


CHAPTER I. 


yn Bullfinch when a little boy 
Was curly-haired, well-grown, 
But though he was his parents’ joy 
It was bis habit to annoy 
That singularly doting couple. 


wipe out the misery of that April day, the day 
when she had altered all the world for him ? 
Had- she known—had she cared—did the 
awful significance of her harshness in any 
way dismay her? Of her very instinct she 
must have known that he could never have 
taken refuge in the ordinary dissipations of 
his age; that since his interest in life was 
dead its world offered no attractions to him. 

He thought of their good-bye and the days 
that followed, when existence had become a 
sort of waking nightmare for him. Seven of 
the years that followed he had dreamed away. 
Nothing had been able to stir him. Neither 
the medals nor the other distinctions which 
came so rapidly and with so little purpose 
had taken him out of his lethargy, nothing 
had pierced through his thick shell of defen- 
sive indifference, nothing had interrupted the 
curious evenness of his self-ordered routine 
until the crowning catastrophe of his life had 
befallen him and he had sacrificed his last 
relic of happiness to a hopeless piece of 
quixotism—a wanton act of madness which 
had proved as futile as it was tragic. 

The woman opposite him watchiig the 
changes in his expression chafed at her 
ignorance of his last ten years—those fatal 
years which had robbed her of so much. She 
wondered how she had ever lived through 
them and if the future could renew the offers 
of the past. The nocturne in the next room 
came to a vigorous finale. Griffith with a 
sigh prepared to take his leave. Eda racked 
her brains for a subject that might serve to 
detain him. 

“J suppose you have never been to May- 
thorpe since?” Her voice faltered over the 
last word. 

“Since the old days? Why should you 
suppose that, Eda ?” he asked. 

-A certain coldness crept into his voice. 
She wondered if he had ever really forgiven 
her. 
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“Well, there were few interests left you im 
the place—everybody had left—your aunt: - 
died » 

S “ There was still my cousin,” he reminded. 
er. 

“Oh, Esther, yes. But she married and’ 
left the place too, they told me.” 

“Yes, she married, too,” he assented slowly. 

Something made her look at him as he 
spoke. 

“Oh,” she said with a little catch in her 
voice—“ it was you—you and she—then——” 
She was swaying backwards and forwards as. 
she gripped the friendly edge of the table. 
The dining-room door opened slowly. 

“JT didn’t know,” she said hurriedly, “1 
must congratulate you.” 

“J want your autograph, Mr. Griffith,” 
said the school-girl She produced a for- 
midable-looking album and her_ fountain 
pen. 

“But I always want such a long time for 
my impromptus,” he demurred. 

“Oh, a quotation will do,” she said 
graciously, ‘Any sort of rubbish, It’s only 
your name really that is wanted.” 

A peculiar smile flitted across his face. 
His eyes met Eda’s. 

“Oh I think I should want more than 
that,” she said unsteadily. 

He took the album from the girl and wrote: 
a few lines. Then he left. 

“JT was never so disappointed in anyone 
in my life, Eda,” the girl said, and she con- 
soled herself with a fifteenth attack on the 
nocturne. 

“T wish she would not play that air,” the 
woman said. She walked into the drawing- 
room and surveyed herself once more in the 
cheval glass. She had brought the album in 
with her. Then she read what he had 
written :— 


I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the things they sell. 


LANGUAGE. —- By Mostyn T. Pigott. 


CHAPTER III. 


A pleasant ’Varsity career, 


and supple, 


A hasty course of legal coaching, 


A private secretarial year, 
Did not make duty seem more dear ; 
The same old habit kept encroaching. 


When told to do some simple thing 
Which they considered was expedient, 
He ever was discovering 
Some easy way of managing 
To be completely disobedient. 


And when he said the deed was done, 
And they found evidence repelling 
The statement of their darling son, 
They indicated one by one 
The dire results of ‘ story-telling.” 


CHAPTER II. 


They sent him toa public school, . 

Where he was numbered with the boarders, 
And here he made it still his rule 
To cultivate a calm and cool 

Contempt for magisterial orders. 


And when his masters asked the lad 
Had he obeyed their strict injunction, 
He made them, for the moment, glad 
By stating simply that he had 
Without a shadow of compunction. 


But when they made a further search 
He found its outcome rather trying ; 

Hard facts left Johnnie in the lurch, 

And through the medium of the birch 
He learnt the wickedness of ‘‘ lying.” 
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But still, despite his wrongful bent, 

He still maintained an onward movement, 
Though when he went to represent 
His family in Parliament 

He showed no symptom of improvement. 


But there’s a tide, as we may glean 

From William Shakspere, which awaits man. 
He still pursued his course serene, 
While people said there could be seen 

In him the “ makings of a statesman,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Within the Cabinet at last ! 

Men vowed he would accomplish wonders ; 
Things had been muddled in the past, 
But here was one who’d pretty fast 

Repair his predecessors’ blunders, 


When asked how he was getting on 

He said—just like the old-time boarder—- 
That his department was, upon 
His word, a perfect paragon 

In a stupendous state of order. 


And as ’twas plain as A BC 

To all the lights of journalism 
That things were not as things should be, 
They said his speech was palpably 

“ Tinged with official optimism.’ 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
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MR. EDMUND PAYNE IN HIS DRESSING-ROOM AT THE GAIETY. 
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Mr. Payne, whose portrait has been specially taken for ‘The Tatler” by Mr. Hodsoll, plays the part of a tiger in “The 
His gallery of portraits in recent Gaiety entertainments includes portraits of a 


Toreador” at the Gaiety. 
call boy, a jockey, and a messenger boy 
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A DAY’S RIDE: a Humorous Story. Drawn by Tom Browne. 


Adolphus Buffins (after six lessons at a riding school) decides to go After trying to mount on the wrong side he climbs up on the horse's 
out for a day’s ride back with a sudden jerk, only to fall over on the other side 
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He makes a start. Chorus of small boys: ‘‘Wot oh! Tod Sloan, Turning a corner in a country lane suddenly, on his wrong side, he collides 
don’t sit there, ye’ll make ’is ’ead ache” with a lady cyclist, Miss Perks, a friend of his, who cuts him dead 
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And bolts 


Nearly upsetting a loving couple in the lane 
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A DAY’S RIDE: a Humorous Story. Drawn by Tom Browne. 
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A ditch bars the way. The horse won't jump it. Buffins does After this he meets a steam roller. The horse is nervous. More fun 


His steed gone beyond recall, he picks himself together as best he may, Four days later, with his feet in mustard and water, hot blankets, &c., 

and hobbles along in a drenching shower of rain, much to the amusement round him, he receives a bill from the livery stable: Hire of horse (three 

of a country yokel. By the time he reaches the nearest railway station, days away), £5; damaged bridle and saddle, £2 2s.; damage to horse’s 
which is six miles off, he is soaked through, and every bone aches back and knee, £7 16s.; vet’s fee, £3 3s.; extras, £110s. Total, £19 Ils. 
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WV Denever I see Lionel Palairet batting I 
always wonder how it is that this accom- 
plished batsman has never yet played for England. 
A good many people, I expect, had the same 
feeling about Frank Mitchell when his name was 
not included in Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s. 
Frank Mitchell has had a curiously up-and-down 
cricket career, Asa freshman at Cambridge he 
was a wonderful bat ; then for some reason he 
seemed to fall off for some years, but he came on 
with a rush this season, and at present there 
are not a dozen better batsmen in the country. 


Hé soldiering in South Africa apparently 

improved his cricket. Anyhow, he came 
back a much better batsman then when he went 
out. His meeting at the seat of war with J. H. 
Sinclair, the giant of the South African team, was 
quite dramatic. Sinclair and Mitchell had often 
met when the latter was touring with Lord 
Hawke’s team in South Africa, but little either of 
them knew under what circumstances they were 
to meet again. In the earlier period of the war 
Sinclair was taken prisoner by the Boers, but 
managed to escape. After various hardships 
and perils he reached the British lines, and the first man he met 
after getting into camp was his old cricket opponent, Frank 
Mitchell, who at first mistook him for a Boer, but did not shoot 
him. 


F. Warner unintentionally did Richardson a good’ turn in the 

Middlesex and Surrey match last week, as the ball which 
bowled him gave the Surrey man his hundredth wicket. - It was many 
weeks later in the season when-Richardson accomplished the same 
feat last year. Richardson has certainly been bowling better this 
season than he has done since 1897, but it is too evident that he 
will never again be the Richardson of old. Against Gloucestershire 
at the Oval in May he bowled quite well enough to flatter his 


supporters that he was recovering his old form, but he has hardly 


lived up to the expectations he then raised. However, he is still an 
uncommonly useful bowler, and it does not look as though Surrey 
could afford to do without him for many years to come. | It is a 
comfort in these censorious days to find a fast bowler whose action 
is unquestioned by umpires, county captains, and journalistic critics 
alike. 


Mr. F. Mitchell 


i\MR. FRANK MARCHANT 
The well-known Kent cricketer 


Mr. T. L. Taylor 
THREE MEMBERS OF THE YORKSHIRE TEAM WHICH WENT UNDEFEATED IN A COUNTY MATCH FROM AUGUST 23, 1899, TO JULY 17, 1901 
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[3 is to be hoped that the matches between 

Oxford and Cambridge and Dublin Univer- 
sities may now be regarded as an annual fixture. 
Irish cricket will be all the better for such a 
fillip. Considering that there are not more than 
half-a-dozen clubs in the country with any preten- 
tions to be called first-class, and the little en- 
couragement cricket receives in the Irish schools, 
it is nothing less than wonderful that Dublin 
University can put such a strong eleven into the 
field. But Irishmen seem to be natural athletes. 
A few years ago I saw a Dublin University man, 
L. H. Gwynn, play a beautiful innings of 80 odd 
for Gentlemen y. Players at the Oval. Gwynn, 
by the way, was a sort of Hibernian C. B. Fry. 
In addition to being an International footballer 
and a first-rate cricketer he was a most dis- 
tinguished scholar, and is now, I believe, a fellow 
of his university. 


Barraud 


pe cricketers who are _ incidentally 

writers are becoming more numerous every 
year. Mr. Fry may, perhaps, be now regarded 
as a professional writer, but many other well- 
known cricketers contribute constantly to the 
daily papers and the magazines. P. F. Warner, in addition to 
writing a book on his cricket tours in many climes, contributes 
occasional articles to the evening papers, and is now engaged on a 
series of articles for the Pwdlic Schools Magazine. G. L. Jessop 
lately wrote an excellent article on fielding in one of the monthly 
magazines ;_S. A. P. Kitcat in his leisure moments does a little 
book-reviewing, and A. O. Jones from time to time theorises in print. 


he no-balling of Mold provided the evening papers with a 
“sensation ” and irresponsible writers with the opportunity of 
talking a great deal of nonsense. The popular line seemed to be a 
sort of triumphant dilemma: “Mold either throws or does not. If 
he does throw, Phillips alone of all the umpires does his duty and the 
other umpires ought, therefore, to be dismissed. If Mold does not 
throw, Phillips is incompetent, and his services should no longer 
be retained.” Now, as anyone who reads the laws knows, an 
umpire’s duty is to cali “no ball” if he is not satisfied with the 
fairness of any ball. It is not a question of fact but of opinion, 
and the dilemma vanishes, as both Phillips and those umpires who 
see nothing unfair in Mold’s delivery may both be right. 


W. Rhodes 
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NX. great deal of import- 
ance was attached 


to the fact that Mr. A. N. 
Hornby and Mr. S. Swire, 
who purposely took up a 
position directly. behind 
Mold’s arm, saw nothing 
unfair in any of his 
‘deliveries. But this, of 
course, proves nothing but 
that in a mere matter of 
opinion Mr. S. Swire 
and Mr. Hornby happened 
to differ from Phillips. 
There would not be the 
slightest difficulty in find- 
ing two other cricketers, 
quite as good judges of 
the game as the past and 
present Lancashire  cap- 
tains, who would agree 
with Phillips. The real 
importance of the incident 
is the attempt made by 
sundry newspapers to ad- 
judicate upon a matter which it is essentially 
the duty of the umpires, and the umpires 
alone, to decide. 


A newspaper run by cricketers would be far 

less of an absurdity than cricket run by 
newspapers. Every spectator, journalistic or 
otherwise, at a cricket match is fully entitled 
to his opinion, but when that opinion takes 
the form of demanding that an umpire who 
differs from it should be court-martialled it is 
ume to utter a protest. Cricket, after all, does 
not exist solely to give newspapers a cheap 
boom. Luckily, practical cricketers, amateur 
or professional, are not, I believe, influenced 
a jot by anything that appears in the press, 
with the possible exception of what Mr. Fry 
writes. 


"T bough the cricket novel has now had a 

somewhat extended boom there is only 
one woman who can be fairly said to write of 
cricket as it is played. Mrs. Sidney Kitcat 
is the wife of the well-known Gloucester- 
shire cricketer and a grandniece of Harriet 
Martineau, and combines in a happy degree 
the technical knowledge of her husband with 
the inherited literary expression of the Mar- 


After the ’Varsity match at Lord’s both the Oxford and Cambridge elevens went on to Dublin to play the University there. 


but Dublin v. Cambridge was a drawn game. The Cambridge men are in light blue blazers and the Dublin men in dark 


A. MOLD 
Who was “no-balled” eighteen times by Phillips 


Thomas 


Alice Hughes 


MRS. S. A. P. KITCAT 


Whose pen name is ‘‘ Murray Hickson,” is the wife 
of the well-known Gloucester cricketer 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY v. 
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J. PHILLIPS Mr. 


The umpire who ‘“no-balled” Mold 


eh SUIMIEAR 


tineaus. In Concerning 
Teddy and many of her 
shorter stories Mrs. Kitcat 
threads her way through 
the intricacies of cricket 
nomenclature with the in- 
stinct of a practical player. 
Possibly the fact that Mrs. 
Kitcat’s father is a county- 
court judge in Yorkshire 
(where the championship 
comes from) may have 
imparted the true cricket- 
ing flavour to her writing. 


M Frank Marchant 

made a somewhat 
unexpected but exceedingly 
profitable return to first- 
class cricket this season 
when he scored 111 for 
Kent against Yorkshire. 
Marchant, who was 
thirty-seven last May, first 
made his mark in the 
cricket world by playing a very fine innings 
of 93 for Eton against Harrow in 1883. His 
first hundred for Kent was made at the Bat 
and Ball ground, Gravesend, in 1889, when he 
scored 176 against Sussex. He evidently had 
a taste for the Sussex bowling as he carved 
123 out of itin 1891 and 128 in 1896. Mr. 
Marchant shone more as a batsman than as 
a captain, his impulsive temperament not 
being suited to the cares of office, and Kent 
probably benefited when he handed over the 
reins to Mr. Mason three years ago, 


Thomas 


J udging from E. M. Dowson’s success against 

the Middlesex batsmen last week it 
seems as if after all the old Harrovian was 
going to fulfil the promise of his youth. A 
really good left-hand bowler would be a pear! 
of great price to Surrey just at present, and it 
would be particularly gratifying to the members 
of the Surrey club, who remember his father’s 
prowess, if E. M. Dowson should prove to 
be that particular pearl. Surrey is so em- 
barrassingly rich in batsmen that it is not 
likely that a permanent place could be found 
for Mr. Dowson in the team on the strength 
of his batting alone. 


Lafayette 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 


Oxford won their match, 


THE TALEER 


GOLFING NOTES. 


“ fine day, a good match, and a clear 

green. These words sum up a 
golfer’s dream of perfect happiness. How 
seldom is it fulfilled in this imperfect world 
of ours!” Thus, twelve years ago, wrote 
Lord Moncreiff in his delightful chapter in 
the “Badminton” golf book, and the 
sentiment strikes home with even greater 
poignancy to-day. 


VAN fine day. There are various kinds of 

fine days, but not all these are fine for 
the golfer. He will, of course, play in any 
conditions of weather, but he is almost fish- 
like in his capricious preference for certain 
varieties. The glare and heat of the sun, 
for instance, are fatal to his enjoyment; and 
just as trout often rise freely in a thunder- 
storm so there are golfers who enjoy playing 
in rain. A strong wind is as distasteful to 
golfing flesh as it is to fish and fishermen, 
and without pursuing the parallel further it is 
a fact that the fine fishing day and the fine 
golfing day are wonderfully alike. That is 
part of the martyrdom which fishermen who 
are golfers and golfers who are fishermen 
equally share ; for life is short and good days 
scarce, and no man has yet contrived to fish 
and play golf at the same time. 


ut this has to do with the unattainable 
nature of human ideals, a matter which 
we must not now consider. What, then, is 
“the fine day,” the first essential in Lord 
Moncreiffs summary of golfing enjoyment ? 
Is it not a day roofed by an April or September 
sky, cloud-fretted, that dapples the links with 
changing shadows ; the turf green and scft 
under foot, and the air cool with the freshness 
of recent rain, and musical with the lark’s 
song? There may be other good golfing days, 
but this is the sort of day one holds chiefly 
in remembrance and hope. 


he “good match” has this advantage over 
‘the other constituent part of “the 
golfer’s dream” that it can usually be had 
all the year round. As with the golfing day 
there are many kinds of good matches and 
there are many kinds of matches called good 
which are not good. Thus there are golfers 
who consider no match good unless they have 
six to four the best of it, and, worse still, 
there are men who prefer medal and even bogey 
play to the legitimate match. But here again 
we are straying into the forbidden paths of 
reproof andadmonition. The “ good match” 
is played by holes and is played by good men. 
They do not require to be good players, but 
they should be equally matched and have 
equal graces of humour and chivalry. They 
should also be served by good caddies. 


ap< “clear green” at most places nowa- 

days cannot be commanded any more 
than the “fine day,” except by those who get 
up very early in the morning and also lunch 
at twelve. Those golfers who are privileged 
to play on private greens can enjoy this part 
of “the golfer’s dream of perfect happiness” 
without any interference with the normal 
course of domestic arrangements, but the 
ordinary man can only echo Lord Moncreiff’s 
plaint, “How seldom is it fulfilled in this 
imperfect world of ours ? ” 


A {hough by no means a voluminous writer 

on the subject, Lord Moncreiff has 
probably done more for golf than any other 
author. His chapter in “ Badminton,” above 


referred to, is the best in the book; indeed, for 
the best kind of humour and humorous 
suggestion and illustration, it is as near 
perfection as possible. Lord Moncreiff was 
a contributor on golf to the pages of Cornhitl 
as long ago as 1867, and he still writes an 
occasional golf article for Blackwood or a 
short story for Golf Illustrated. Ue has 
been a judge of the Supreme Court of Scotland 
since 1888, being raised to the Bench with the 
title of Lord Wellwood. When his dis- 
tinguished father, the first baron and Lord 
Justice Clerk of Scotland, died in 1895 he 
succeeded to the peerage and two baronetcies, 
one of Scottish creation of the year 1626. 
A® amusing illustration of the way in which 
golf holds captive all classes of the 
community occurred the other day on a metro- 
politan course. A certain noble lord who is a 
keen golfer went to play one afternoon without 
having secured an opponent. At the luncheon 
table he met a man who was also without a 
match, and they arranged to play together. 
At the second hole both balls were sliced over 


MR J. L. LOW 
One of the best amateur golfers 


a mound in the same direction, whereupon 
the noble lord said to his opponent, “Ah! 
we’re in the same line, I think,” to which his 
opponent replied, “I don’t know, sir, I’m a 
house agent.” 
alpze “bounder ” of various kinds is to be 
met with on the golf links as elsewhere, 
the game affording a fine field for the display 
of all his most salient characteristics. One 
lately appeared on the links with his legs 
arrayed in two stockings of slightly different 
patterns. On being apprised of the fact he 
airily remarked that it was due to the care- 
lessness of his under-valet. 
Ante equally anxious to impress his 
brother golfers with the magnificence 
of his establishment narrated at luncheon 
how as he was going to bed on the previous 
night he perceived a strong smell of gas, and 
how on investigating the matter he found to 
his horror that the gas in the servants’ 
billiard-room had been left full on. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


he old-fashioned Scotch caddie is fast 
dying out, and with him much of the 
old flavour of humour and geniality is de- 
parting from the practice of golf. The old 
caddies were experienced players, and their 
relations with their masters were close and 
confidential. Modern caddies, besides being 
mere boys, are simply carriers of clubs and 
are sadly wanting in the qualities of human 
keenness and independence which made their 
predecessors so entertaining. 


AR old caddie was no respecter of persons, 

his views of life being circumscribed by 
the links and the golfing abilities of his 
patrons. Thus when the Greek professor at 
St. Andrews expressed surprise at the slow 
rate of his improvement at golf his caddie 
said, “Onybody can teach loons the Greek, 
professor, but gowf, ye see, sir, requires a 
heid.” 


@ another occasion this same caddie was 

carrying for the reverend principal of 
the university, a worthy who was rather given 
to “skying” his shots. A longish “ carry ” 
had to be negotiated over a bunker at a 
critical stage of the game. “Noo, Principal,” 
said the caddie as he handed him the chosen 
club, “ye can dae it fine, but mind, nane o’ 
yer hallelujah shots this time.” 


4) Bue old caddie’s views on the social order 

of the universe were equally circum- 
scribed, as a story told by Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son well illustrates. A caddie who was asked 
who such and such a person was replied, “I 
dinna richtly ken his name, but he’s a Major 
something—leastwise he’s no a real major, but 
he married a major’s widda and took the title.” 


M: John L. Low is one of the most popular 

of golfers. His grand fight in the final 
with Mr. Hilton in this year’s amateur 
championship and his many other achieve- 
ments prove his mettle as a golfer, He is, 
perhaps, the best match player in the amateur 
ranks, and he plays the game in the very 
odour of its best traditions. His putting, for 
which he uses the old-fashioned wooden 
putter, is a miracle of successful and grace- 
ful execution. Personally and socially 
“ Johnnie,” as he is affectionately termed, is 
much beloved. He has a great bump of 
humour and isa raconteur of endless resource 
and variety. There are few better speakers 
and he is one of the best of writers on his 
favourite game. He was a close personal 
friend of the late Lieutenant F. G. Tait, of 
whom he has written a sympathetic “record.” 
He is a member of the Royal and Ancient 
Club and captain of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Golfing Society. 


‘The Duchess of Devonshire, in common 

with many members of her husband’s 
family, is devoted to golf. On the recent 
formation of county unions in connection with 
ladies’ golf her Grace accepted the presidency 
of the Yorkshire section. 


Ms Olga Nethersole, the popular actress, 

confesses to a great love of golf, which 
she finds an ideal recreation after the strain of 
theatrical work. Although Miss Nethersole 
only made her a@ébut as an actress in London 
twelve years ago she has won her way into 
the foremost rank, and has had great success 
not only in this country but in the States and 
in Australia. 
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CONTINENTAL GALLERY 


POLITICAL CARICATURE AT THE 


Mr. EF. Carruthers Gould’s Cartoons to be seen in Bond Street. 
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METHODS AND RESULT 


But although we would not do 


such a thing ourselves we are not responsible, of course, for what Joey does when he is off the chain” 


Uncle: ‘fl am afraid, Arthur, that he has obtained it by methods which do not quite accord with—h’m—our dignity. 


methods he has adopted, but it would be quixotic to refuse to benefit by the result” 


Nephew: ‘Exactly so, uncle; | do not myself like the—h’m 


‘‘Oh please do try and pull together, it’s so dreadfully uncomfortable "—Wesiminster Gazette, June 21, 1901 


AN APPEAL—The Liberal Party: 
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The Monument to Rosa Bonheur at Fontainebleau. 


“ BLOUGHING WITH OXEN” 


aN very fine monument to Rosa Bonheur has 

just been erected at Fontainebleau upon 
the Place d’Eynecourt.- It represents a mag- 
nificent bronze figure of a bull, and the 
pedestal is surrounded by four bas-reliefs, one 
containing the portrait of Rosa Bonheur and 
the others three of the most important of her 
works, two of which are given here. The 
figure of Rosa Bonheur is by Hippolyte Peyrol, 
her nephew ; and her brother, Isidore Bonheur, 
has reproduced in sculpture the other decora- 
tions of the pedestal. 


Res Bonheur, the great animal painter, 
was born at Bordeaux in 1822. Her 
father, Raymond Bonheur, was also an artist. 
She exhibited at the Salon in 1841 two animal 
subjects, one called “ Rabbits” and the other 
“Goats and Sheep.” Her famous “ Horse 
Fair,” one of our illustrations, was acquired for 
over £10,000 by Mr. Vanderbilt, who gave it to 
the gallery at New York. A replica is in our 
National Gallery. “ Ploughing with Oxen ” in 
the Luxemburg Museum is not less famous. 


DESIGNED BY HER NEPHEW, 
PEYROL 


IN THE LUXEMBURG MUSEUM—A_ BAS-RELIEF 


HIPPOLYTE 


IN BRONZE 


t Fontainebleau Rosa Bonheur took up 
her residence in 1860. Here she was 
frequently visited by the Empress Eugénie, 
who, indeed, bestowed upon her the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour in spite of much oppo- 
sition, as up to that time the Cross had never 
been given to a woman for artistic achieve- 
ment. When the Prussian Army encamped 
round Paris in 1870 Prince Frederick Charles 
endeavoured to show special deference to Rosa 
Bonheur. She, however, had the courage of 
true patriotism and refused to see him. 


t was one of Rosa Bonheur’s characteristics 
always to dress when at home in man’s 
attire. She would wear a large blue blouse, 
embroidered at. the neck and shoulders in 
semblance of the blouses which the peasants 
wear. In this costume she worked in her 
studio and wandered about the park attached 
to her chateau and through her stables where 
she kept a number of horses, to which she 
was enthusiastically devoted. Her death 
occurred at Fontainebleau on May 26, 1899. 


“THE HORSE FAIR” 
There is a small replica of this picture in the London National Gallery 


IN THE NEW YORK PICTURE GALLERY—A_ BAS-RELIEF 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


DHE VALEER. 


DESIGNS FOR HARRIS TWEEDS AND MUSLIN. 


SOFT GREY 
HARRIS TWEED 


Strapped with 
pale grey cloth, 
made with the 
new bolero with a 
long basque at 
the back. The 
collar and under 
sleeves are ot 
embroidered fine 
holland 


GREY MUSLIN 


With box-pleated 
blouse and rucked 
sleeves and_ skirt, 
the sleeves tied and 
the skirt run with 
grey chiffon; three 
collars, one of 
lawn, one of 
muslin, and one of 
ecru. guipure; 
under sleeves also 
of guipure | with 
rucked muslin cuffs f 


A TRAVELLING 
GOWN 
Of very dark heather 
mixture tweed, the 
short coat faced and 


strapped with cream . 


cloth with black velvet 
run through _ eyelet 
holes ; the vest strap- 
pings on skirt and 
sleeves of cream foulard 
spotted with red, 
headed with black velvet 
ribbon, the under 
sleeves and belt being 
of red panne spotted 
with white 


TRAVELLING 


Of cream 
tweed with 
stitched bands 
and under. 
sleeves of 
cream taffetas 


CREAM MUSLIN 


Flowered in very soft blue 
and green, the sleeves and 
vest having fine strappings 
of narrow gold gauze 
ribbon with little  tur- 
quoise buttons. The belt 
and bow are of black 
taffetas and the little 
bolero of lace, the three- 
de€ker skirt edged with 
the same lace 
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TWEED AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 


hough the thought of a tweed frock almost 
makes one faint while the sun is pouring 

down in its present fashion, it has to be 
borne in mind that a few weeks hence, 
when Cowes is a thing of the past, that 
everyone will be hastening on their travels 


A LITTLE SUMMER WRAP 


Very fine white tweed tucked and with feather- 

stitched bands, the second collar and under 

cuffs of ecru taffetas and an ecru lawn collar 
embroidered with chintz 


or to the enjoyment of various sports. Then 
it is that the tweed gown or coat comes into 
its own. 

The very essence of a tweed is that it 
should be of the most perfect of its kind, that 
the fit of the garment it is made of should be 
exact, and that it should be beautifully finished 
and be strapped and stitched. All these 
things take time, and the wise woman will 
see that her tweed clothes are begun at 
once. 

A few days ago at Stafford House the 
Duchess of Sutherland was showing in her 
beautiful garden an exhibition of tweeds made 
by the crofters who live on the Sutherland 
estates and also on the islands of Harris and 
Lewis. 

These crofters, who are banded together 
under the name of the Scottish Home 
Industries Association, are, thanks to the 
energy and kindness of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, turning out every year tweeds 
which are quite the finest and best to be had. 
Being entirely hand-made and dyed by the 
crofters themselves they have a softness and 
originality never by any chance to be found 
in the machine-made kind, besides which 
they last in the most wonderful manner and 
are not the least affected by rough weather 
or hard wear. 


The tweeds have greatly improved each 
year, and this year they have taken a great 
step for the better in the way of colouring. 
Some of the plain coloured tweeds are especially 
beautiful, a turquoise blue and a soft heliotrope 
being particularly soft and charming, while 
the heatherm ixtures are again of the most 
excellent tones. 

It is interesting to note that the crofters— 
many of them women, and some very old 
women too—dye all these tweeds with prepara- 
tions made from roots grown close to their 
own homes ; many of them are weeds, others 
such things as bracken and iris roots. 

These tweeds will always now be obtain- 
able at D. H. Evans and Co. of Oxford Street, 
London, where, too, are to be seen the most 
perfectly tailored coats and costumes made 
from the tweeds, suitable for all occasions, 
perhaps those of the most perfect type being 
some of the big coats so useful for travelling 
or for chilly autumn days or for driving. 

Some of these coats are perfect master- 
pieces of elaborate tucking and strapping, and 
yet so fine is the tailoring of them that they 
are as light as can be and not in the least 
degree clumsy. 

The Duchess of Sutherland and a number 
of her friends have allowed their numerous 
purchases to remain on show for a time at 
D. H. Evans, so that everyone will have a 
splendid opportunity for seeing to what a pitch 
of excellency tweed attire can attain. 

Blue tweed will be greatly used in the 
manufacture of coats and skirts and yachting 
costumes for Cowes. The soft pale blue 
variety is being made into some charming 
gowns, generally with a good deal of strapping 
and stitched-down box-pleating, and with 
small old silver buttons and large collars of 
lawn or spotted foulard. These hand-made 
tweeds fall in most graceful lines, being very 
much softer and more pliable than serge, and 
worn over soft silk or muslin shirts make an 
ideal turn-out for the sea. 

The masculine outline has fortunately 
completely disappeared from tweed or serge 
attire, and it is now fully realised by everyone 
that a gown to be durable and simple need no 
longer be made in the harsh and unbecoming 
outlines which were once supposed to be the cor- 
rect and only possible thing. Tr'm little boleros 
and loose, short sac coats will be exceedingly 
popular, and the sleeves will still, happily, be 
cut in many quaint and fanciful shapes, giving 
a touch of picturesqueness which has long 
been absent from out-door clothes. 

A pretty neck has always been a much-to- 
be-longed-for possession, but for years women 
have only allowed their throats to be seen in 
the evening, always carefully binding and 
strapping their necks up in the tightest 
possible way, thereby giving them but a poor 
chance to become round, and very often 
causing them to be wizened and poor in 
colour. 

There has been a surprising change 
lately, and on all sides one sees pretty round 
white throats. This is almost entirely due to 
the fashion of wearing low necks to dresses 
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or merely a little soft lace. Long may it 
continue, for almost every woman looks better 
with something pale in colour next to the 
face. The neck being no longer forced into 
buckram and great wrappings of velvet and 
cloth is so comfortable and free that the 
wearer immediately becomes much more 
graceful and is able to walk without 
the ugly poke of the head a too tight collar 
causes. 

Even with tailor-made gowns low collars 
will be worn or only a very soft crépe scarf or 
transparent lace collar. It is not likely that a 
single linen collar will put in its appearance 
at Cowes, nearly all the yachting dresses 
being made with sailor collars or else the 
fascinating collarless boleros which display to 
such advantage a graceful throat and well- 
poised head. 

Some women are afflicted with skins 
which very easily tan, and for those, of 
course, the low collar is best avoided, as a red 
neck is a dreadful sight. 

They should choose soft transparent lace 
collars lined with chiffon, as these are cool 
and yet do not allow the sun to burn the 
skin. VANITY. 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on dress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


A SERVICEABLE TWEED COAT 


Dark blue tweed much stitched, with tucked 
sleeves and blue silk buttons 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mermatp.—The bathing gowns designed for THE 
TATLER were all original. It you get one ready made 
go to D. H. Evans in Oxford Street. There you will see 
some most serviceable dresses in very pretty styles and 
colourings. 
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BYGONE COIFFURES FOR THE PRESENT DAY. 


FROM A_PAINTING BY BORDONE 


A Sighttal idea has sprung up among a 

number of women who are anxious to, 
as far as possible, adapt the fashions of by- 
gone pretty periods to their own time. Of 
course, for outdoor attire, there is not much 
scope for the idea, as no one with the least 
good taste, however artistic their desires, would 


wish to attract unusual attention to themselves. . 


But for the evening or, best of all, tea-gown- 
time, fancy can have its fullest sway, the only 
stipulation being that the costume is of a 
charming period and has none of the eccen- 
tricities such as hoops or powdered hair. 

In country-house parties the idea is rapidly 
becoming popular, and every woman appre- 
ciates the freedom to don whatever happens 
to suit her among the many lovely fashions 
of bygone times, which can be so well adopted 
for tea gowns and evening dress. 

To be quite complete the hair should be 
arranged in accordance with the dress, and 
several lovely types are shown on this page 
which can easily be adopted. All of these 
beautiful women painted by celebrated artists 
have becoming head-dresses ; as will be seen 
the hair is in every case in natural and 
charming waves and curls. 

When wearing one of the flowing graceful 
chiffon and lace, tea, or evening gowns, of 
which so many are now seen, and which are 
simply picture dresses and have no particular 
period, it is quite a delightful idea to dress 
the hair in any of the fashions such as are 
here shown. And often a few trials and 
changes of different modes gives the wearer 
a sudden revelation of some infinitely more 
becoming way in which to dress her hair, 

; The fashions of bygone times need not, 
of course, be slavishly followed, but the best 
points should be seized upon and adapted to 
suit the nearest particular style of looks. 

In several of these pictures and others by 
the same masters the use of ribbons in the 
hair is continually seen, and it is curious that 
they should ever have disappeared from our 
coiffures. The ribbons, of course, should 
always be lightly and gracefully used, and if 
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FROM A PAINTING BY ALBERT MOORE 


threaded and twisted in the hair without any 
formality can be quite as becoming as tulle 
and chiffon. 

Pearls, too, and quaint barbaric chains 
are lovely resting among soft waves of hair 
or twisted in the knot of hair on the neck. 

At the first glance some of the head-dresses 
on this page may seem too utterly unlike the 
styles worn at the present time for it to be 
possible to easily dress the hair to resemble 
them, but it is unnecessary to exactly follow 
a picture. The best thing is always to study 
the type, and then arrange the hair to be 
as much like it as possible, but to be careful 
that it is perfectly becoming and in no way 
exaggerated. 

By looking at old pictures one is often 
suddenly struck with some new way in which 
an old fashion may be adapted, generally by 
slightly modifying it or by adding to it atouch 
of the mode of the moment. 

It is much to be hoped that as more 
women realise the possibilities of these 
adapted head-dresses, and the eye gets more 
accustomed to seeing hair worn so as to suit 
the individual instead of being arranged in 
the same manner on every head, quite regard- 
less whether it is becoming or not, that it will 
soon become quite permissible for women to 
wear their hair as they choose and in the 
manner that suits their type. 

Women are surely becoming more sensible 
with the much wider, freer life they lead, and 
if seems likely that with increased sense they 
should also be more able to judge what is 
becoming and to avoid foolish fads of a 
moment. 

It can no longer be said either that one is 
obliged to dress the hair to suit whatever the 
fashion may happen to be in hats. It cer- 
tainly was once the case. But hats are 
now the very easiest thing of all female 
attire to choose, as every possible shape 
is seen and almost all are becoming, and 
the woman with her hair dressed high or 
low has an equal opportunity of suiting her- 
self perfectly so far as millinery is concerned, 
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AN INLAID SATINWOOD CLOCK 


ayy here must be few people who have not 
had in their possession, or seen in the 
possession of some of their relatives, the 
marble or ormolu clock which has long been 
thought the proper thing by which to see the 
time. One means by this the clock which is 
across between a tomb and a temple, or else 
a most monstrous arrangement of golden 
ladies in very slight attire leaning in most 
affected attitudes on the top of the clock, 
sometimes with a lamb or a shepherd boy as 
well as trails of golden flowers. These are 
always carefully sheltered under glass, and 
generally have a piece of coloured velvet for 
them to stand on. 
Numbers of people have flown from these 
horrors to the other extreme, and have had 
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CLOCK AS A THING OF BEAUTY. 
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A CLOCK OF FILIGREE AND ENGRAVED BRASS 


some plain little clock in an unnoticeable 
corner, merely for its use, the idea of a clock 
as an ornament being given up in despair. 

And yet no one need despair of a beautiful 
clock, for there are really great numbers to be 
had which are so lovely in design and material 
that they are worth a place in the very front 
rank of artistic treasures. 

On this page are to be seen half-a-dozen 
exquisite clocks of many periods from pho- 
tographs taken by the kindness of Gill and 
Reigate of Oxford Street, who have among 
other things a most lavish collection of clocks 
of all ages, from the simple Sheraton, such 
as that at the bottom of the page, to the 
ancient Dutch grandfather clock in the 
middle. 
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